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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Mr. Partie SNOWDEN, the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is a conspicuous and ardent member of the Man- 
chester School of Politics, the vagaries of 
which are a mystification to foreigners. This 
is hardly surprising, because they bewilder 
most Englishmen, who are unable to understand the peculiar 
“kink” that causes these eccentrics—whether Radicals or 
Socialists—to love every enemy, or potential enemy, of their 
country, and to hate any friend or Ally. It is sufficient for 
nations to be hostile, better still to have fought against us, 
to ensure for them a warm corner in the hearts of the Man- 
chester School, and every consideration for their interests 
and susceptibilities. Just as it is a certain passport to its 
prejudice, resentment, and even animosity, to have fought 
on the same side as ourselves. We have never affected to 
admire this attitude. On the contrary, we regard it as 
deplorable from every point of view—it has never yet 
succeeded in disarming, detaching, or propitiating one 
adversary, while it has turned not a few well-disposed 
Powers against us. It goes far to explain our unenviable 
reputation abroad as “ Perfidious Albion”? whom none can 
trust because no reliance can be placed on our consistency 
in foreign relations. To-day this “kink,” of which Mr. 
Snowden is the personification, naturally governs the policy 
of our present Government towards Germany on the one 
hand and France and Italy on the other. Nothing is too 
good for the Fatherland—who has only to ask in order to be 
granted, whether it be the removal of Allied troops still 
“polluting the sacred soil,” or any concessions by way of 
Reparations—just as nothing is too bad for France and 
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Italy, who are in the black books of “ Progressives,” for 
other reasons than the accident of their having been our 
Allies in the Great War—though that, no doubt, is their 
chief and unforgivable offence, which explains the extra- 


time in his life, poses as a Patriot and is at so little pains 
to cultivate the diplomatic amenities that are lavished on 
Germany and the United States, and that would cause the 
utmost indignation if neglected by any Conservative Govern- 


ment at any International Conference in which this country | 


was participating. ‘“‘ Boor” would be the mildest epithet 


applied by a Liberal or Socialist Opposition had Mr. Winston | 


Churchill, e.g., on any occasion comported himself like Mr. 
Snowden at The Hague, where he has gone out of his way 


to be unpleasant and to make our country as offensive as he | 


knows how. We can make some allowance for the France 
of Monsieur Poincaré and the Italy of Signor Mussolini 
getting on the nerves of an irascible Socialist, but that is no 
reason that British interests should not be upheld in a 
seemly manner, which for one thing is invariably more 
effective and successful. 


WE could say more on this score, but we have said enough | 


to show that we have no sympathy with Mr. Snowden’s 

peculiar prejudices, and that the last thing 
Foes and we desire is for any British Government to 
pick a quarrel with France, Italy, Belgium, 


the Entent 
eT aa Japan, and break up the Entente for 


the benefit of Germany, as is clearly the objective of several | 


newspapers that have applauded “our champion” at The 


Hague, as they have never applauded any British statesman | 


upholding British interests. Their game is as simple as 
it is sinister—they are pro-German and anti-French, and 
regard the present as a golden opportunity for putting us 


t 


ordinary zest with which a professional Pacifist, for the first | 


' 


b 


a 


into the arms of Germany; they are supported by “ splendid | 


Isolationists,”” who wish to cut all “ Continental entangle- | 


ments,” because they have persuaded themselves that | 


though the British Isles are part and parcel of Europe, 


this country can dissociate itself from European affairs, | 
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and need have no European policy. How this coincides 
with the vast and ever-increasing responsibilities successive 
British Governments have incurred through the Geneva 
League of Nations, these somewhat superficial students of 
international affairs do not pause to consider. But Mr. 
Snowden has also been supported in the stand he has made 
at the Financial Commission of the Reparations Conference 
by the great majority of his countrymen who are not 
animated by these obsessions. Foreign nations in general, 
and France and Italy in particular, should be able to appreciate 
how this has come about, and should not allow mischief- 
makers to exploit an intelligible development to our mutual 
detriment. The British People—apart from a few cranks 
and marplots—attach immense value to the friendship of 
France, Italy, Japan, and Belgium, and would lament 
beyond measure any impairment of the Entente Cordiale 
that unites them, that has proved its value on a hundred 
occasions, and probably has a future as fruitful as its past. 
Any serious quarrel between these nations should be 
relegated to that category of the “unthinkable” that 
Responsible Statesmen dilate on, though not always in the 
happiest connection. It really would require the unbridling 
of lunacy in London, Paris, Rome, Tokio, and Brussels 
before these countries found themselves in conflict, which 
it may be remembered two of their capitals refused to 
envisage in 1923, even to gratify the League of Nations. 


THE key to The Hague Mystery, that has so perplexed and 
even exasperated countries we desire to remain on good 

terms with, and the explanation of the 
tg national backing by Britain of an Inter- 

national Socialist, is that our People are sick 
to death, or, in their vernacular, completely “ fed up with ” 
the Defeatism that has dominated Downing Street for the 
last ten years, causing world-wide surrender of British inter- 
ests North, South, East, and West. Mr. Snowden may be only 
anxious to make himself disagreeable to France and Italy, 
while his colleague at the Foreign Office (Mr. Henderson) 


' abounds in the German sense. That is not, however, the 
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reason that he finds himself—to his and our no small surprise 
—a popular hero at home, but because he has had the nerve — 
to say a word that had passed out of the vocabulary of | 
British Statesmen who had contracted the dangerous habit | 
of allowing everybody to squeeze them. To any form of | 
political pressure they yielded as a matter of course, and the | 


effect on British prestige has been disastrous. They could 
not say “No” to anyone anywhere. Mr. Snowden is the 


first Minister since the Armistice to break with this per- | 
nicious and paralysing tradition. He said “‘ No” when | 
invited to accept the Young Plan and to adopt the Young | 


Schedule, and in the judgment of his compatriots, regardless 
of Party, he gave excellent and convincing reasons for saying 


it. But the main thing was that the word “No” should | 


be restored to the British vocabulary, and the gratitude 


evoked is of the variety known as “a lively sense of favours | 
to come.” We trust that British Governments will continue | 


to say “No” on all reasonable occasions now that this 
word has been resuscitated. We have said ‘‘ Yes”’ to such 


preposterous demands ever since the autumn of 1918 that | 


the world not unnaturally regarded us as incapable of 
saying anything else, and those to whom we are now saying 
‘“No” are proportionately “ peeved.” They will get over 
it as soon as they realize that it is general and not particular, 
and simply signifies that Great Britain has recovered her 
self-respect, and that even a Labour Government is beginning 


TEC LE RTI ET 


to understand the value of British Prestige which Mr. | 
Snowden has declared in terms that he for one is out to | 


restore. 


WE have no space to recapitulate the countless occasions | 
on which British Governments—Coalition, Conservative, and | 


The Annals 


of Defeatism °lCVeD years when they should emphatically 


Socialist—have said “ Yes” during the last | 


have said “No.” We can only select a few — 


samples which we commend not only to our readers at home 
and throughout the Dominions, but to friendly foreigners on 
both sides of the Atlantic, many of whom have been surprised 
and even shocked at the spineless Statesmanship that has 
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cultivated one home-made humiliation after another and 
that has nothing to show for its Defeatism except a “loss of 
face’’ from China to Peru.* 


I. When President Wilson urged the British Government 


_ to waive all claim for War Costs against Germany, in October 


1918, without bringing our American Debt into the account. 
II. When Sinn Fein demanded the disruption of the 
United Kingdom in 1921. 
III. When some unnamed and unknown American re- 
quested us to abandon the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1921. 
IV. When the Washington Government, in conjunction 


| with the International Financiers of New York, proposed to 
| saddle two generations of British taxpayers—in 1923—with 
| an annual tribute of 6d. in the £ income tax in respect of a 
_ debt of which Great Britain had not enjoyed 1d. 


V. When the Moscow Camarilla proposed to Downing 


Street in 1924 that Great Britain should in effect finance 
_ world-wide anti-British propaganda. 


VI. When in the winter of 1924-25 the Federal Reserve 


_ Board of New York constrained their British agents in 
_ London to persuade the British Government to remonetize © 
| the £800,000,000 of gold (then lying as so much dross in 


American vaults) by forcing the civilized world on to the 
Gold Standard with dire results to British Industry, of which 


| we are only beginning to appreciate the consequences. 


VII. When at the Imperial Conference of 1925 the Separa- 


| tists, under the leadership of General Hertzog—with the 
_ assistance of Mr. Mackenzie King—urged the disestablish- 


_ ment of the Governors-General throughout the Dominions 
_ and the promotion of Diplomatic Disunion. 


VIII. When the Foreign Office proposed to abandon every 
British interest in China and the adoption of kowtow 
towards the Nationalists of Nanking—in or about 1926. 

IX. When the Wafd demanded in 1927 that Great Britain 


| should clear out of Egypt in order that the former cesspool 


of corruption in Cairo might be restored. 
X. When a similar demand was made in 1929 coupled 


* See an article in the Sunday Dispatch of August 18th, by the present 
writer. 
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with the suggestion that the process, which had miscarried 
two years before, would be facilitated if, as an earnest of 
British surrender, Lord Lloyd was summarily given the sack. 


These specimens of Defeatism could be multiplied in-, | 


definitely, in India, and most other places, as there is hardly a 


spot on the planet where the Gospel of Funk has not inspired | 


Downing Street to hoist the White Flag. We welcome Mr. 


Snowden’s demonstration at The Hague, not because it is | 
disagreeable to Powers we hold in high esteem, but simply | 


and solely because it should awaken the British Public to the 
necessity of preventing British Statesmen on one pretext or 


another from playing ducks and drakes with British interests | 
everywhere. Defeatism is hateful to any nation that is not | 


moribund, and we have had little else for the past decade, 
and all classes are as heartily sick of this perpetual Surrender 


as Mr. Snowden professes to be of the manner in which | 


British taxpayers have been “let down ”’ and treated as the 
common or garden milch cow. 


We have never been enamoured of the Balfour Note, which 
is deemed the last word in post-war statesmanship, ‘amd 

treated by the Mugwump Press as something 
_ Balfour too sacrosanct for criticism. It was among 

ote aye eas 

the expiring efforts of the Coalition Govern- 
ment which we continue to regard as among the very 
worst from every point of view by which our country has 
been afflicted. The Coalition sowed the seeds of all the 
troubles from which we are now suffering, and as Mr. 
Lloyd George was not only its head but its Dictator and 
Despot, he was primarily responsible for its proceedings. 
We are therefore unable to see how we could reasonably 
hope to better our state by another spell of Lloyd-Georgism, 
whether “on its own” or in combination with pliant 
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—— 


and spurious Conservatives. The Balfour Note was issued | 
under his auspices, though it bore Mr. Arthur Balfour’s | 


signature. Mr. Lloyd George must have approved of its 
terms before it could be issued, which means that for all 
his assumed astuteness he shared the illusion that inspired 
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| it—namely, that if Great Britain made a beaw geste to her 


European Allies, the United States would necessarily make 
a similar move in our direction. The naiveté of Responsible 
Statesmen is an unfailing source of bewilderment to those 


_who follow their operations. It was actually believed 
in Downing Street in August 1922 (as will be confirmed 


by the memoirs of the time), that if this country informed 


* | France, Italy, Belgium, and the others that we should 
_ take no more from them by way of interest on War Debts 
_ than we were called upon to pay our American creditors, 


we should, so to speak, “ soften the heart of the cow” in 
Washington who would respond in kind, and in all 


| probability wipe out the whole transaction. In that happy 
' event Great Britain would pay nothing to U.S.A. and 


take nothing from her European Allies, and everybody 


_ would be appreciably better off except the Americans, 
who would be more than compensated by “the moral 


satisfaction”? of doing the right thing which they could 
so well afford. All that happened as the result of this 
famous London gaffe, as might have been foreseen by 


' anyone with any appreciation of American psychology, 


was increased resentment across the Atlantic at what was 


regarded as a clumsy manceuvre on the part of John Bull 
to put pressure on Uncle Sam that it became a point of 


_ honour with him to resist. Had the argument of the 


_ “Letting us 


Balfour Note been inverted, and the Americans bluntly 
told that Great Britain could only afford to pay her 
creditors what she could conveniently collect from her 
debtors, the Americans would have appreciated the 
situation, and have replied, ““ Now you’re talking,” a phrase 
that is usually a prelude to a reasonable settlement. 


| THE policy of the Lloyd George-Balfour Note has worked 


out deplorably from the British point of view, as was 
inevitable to those with eyes to see the day 
that document was issued. These beaux 
gestes, of which Downing Street has been 
so fertile during the last decade, usually miscarry. This 
one went woefully astray, as may be gathered from recent 


Down” 
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figures produced by the Treasury in reply to a question | 


in Parliament as to the future annual liabilities of this 
country to the United States, and the anticipated amount 


of our receipts from our war debtors. It is doubtless | 


pleasant reading to Washington politicians, as to most | 
American journalists, but it is so distasteful a topic to | 


the British public that our Press is chary of discussing it. 
We do not share this coyness, because we regard it as 


seer 


all-important for the Democracy to realize the manner | 
in which they are “let down” by Responsible Statesmen | 
who usually speak so much above their ability that the | 
country is thrown off its guard and complacently assumes | 
“it must be all right if the case sounds so well in Parliament | 
and on the platform.” But in cold print it is very otherwise, | 
as the figures show. This is where the Lloyd George—Balfour | 
Note has landed us as operated by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, | 
Mr. Montagu Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, | 
and Mr. Winston Churchill. Great Britain has to pay | 
the United States approximately the following amounts | 


annually: 


£33,000,000 from 1929 to 1932 
£37,000,000 from 1932 to 1984 


That is equivalent to 6d. in the £ income tax on two 
generations of Britons in respect of a war debt incurred 
by Allies for whom suspicious creditors insisted on our 


making ourselves responsible. On the other side of the | 


account we may anticipate receiving next year: 


£10,000,000 from France 
4,000,000 from Italy 
1,050,000 from others 


£15,050,000 total 


From 1931 to 1956 we are to receive annually £17,700,000 
from the same countries. By 1956 our receipts will be 
£18,518,000, and in 1957 £20,018,000, at which figure it 
will remain until 1967, from which year until 1986 we 
anticipate getting £20,268,000. Thus in no year will this 


a 
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monstrous system ever produce within £17,000,000 of 
what we are committed to pay U.S.A. It is idle 
abusing foreign Governments or foreign statesmen for 
taking advantage of our negligent and incapable trustees. 
The chief culprits are ourselves for tolerating the latter. 
If Politicians who betray their trust were punished like 
Captains who lose ships, or Generals who lose battles, 
a very different standard of statesmanship would prevail to 
that under which we suffer through our own fault. 


No topic lends itself more readily to the purposes of 
the Demagogue than “ Bloated Armaments,’ on which 
* a ** Little Navyites ”’ and “‘ No Navyites ”’ have 
i cll exhausted their eloquence in opposition for 
the past five years. It was only “ vicious 

Tories’? of the type of Mr. Bridgeman, so we were told, 
who obstructed some wonderful and beneficent compact 
between Great Britain and the United States that would 
enable both Powers to dispense with such costly encum- 
brances as their navies, and to live happily ever afterwards 
under the beatific dispensation of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact plus the League of Nations. No politicians have 
talked more rubbish on this subject than His Majesty’s 
present Ministers, who gave us to understand that all that 
was necessary was “a change of heart” in Downing Street 
—which could only come via a shifting of persons— 
whereupon we should see a transformation in Washington 
that would dissipate all difficulties after one or two “ heart- 
to-heart ” talks between “ men of goodwill ”—e.g. Socialists 
—on either side. But in Office it not infrequently happens 
that problems present a totally different aspect to what they 
did in Opposition. According to the public Press there have 
already been abundant “ heart-to-heart” talks between 
the British Prime Minister and the American Ambassador, 
who must now know each other’s every thought on naval 
affairs. But although optimists would have us believe 
that portentous decisions have been reached of the utmost 
moment to the human race, we delude ourselves in supposing 
anything of the kind. No agreement can be arrived at 
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by them that could exercise any influence on the Naval 
policy or Naval construction of either Power, and any 
attempt that might be made on this side of the Atlantic 
to prejudge or precipitate any decision could not fail to 
react in U.S.A. in a manner prejudicial to any project that 
well-intentioned statesmen in either country may entertain. 
No harm will accrue from conversations between Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and General Dawes so long as they 
are informal and unofficial, but no good can possibly ensue 
once Congress suspects that Naval, or indeed any other, 
policy is being concerted behind its back. That way 
trouble lies for all concerned, and increased international 
ill-will. 


Tuat Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is dimly aware of the pitfalls 
surrounding “negotiations”? on which he so light-heartedly 
entered is evident when we contrast the 
flamboyant, not to say theatrical, accounts 
of his first meeting with General Dawes with the cautious 
and sensible communiqué that he deemed it advisable to 
issue on August 20th after several weeks of intercourse 
with General Dawes on “ Yardsticks’’ and kindred matters. 
For the first time Mr. Ramsay MacDonald recognizes that 
there are lions in the path of Naval Disarmament, and 
no lions can be removed until their existence is recognized. 
General Dawes, we are told, 


Caution 


‘ 


“5 SEP TEL GET ON 


“came up (to Lossiemouth) to exchange views with me 


upon a message from Washington which I am studying, 
as it, with one I sent from here shortly after my arrival, 
marks a distinct advance in our conversations.” 


This was rather a jar to enthusiasts, who imagined there 
was nothing to discuss or disagree about when “ men of 
goodwill’ applied themselves to a problem that was “ no 
problem except to those who wish to make it one.” This 
cautious communiqué added: 


“We have been working all the time at the problems 
which have hitherto baffled the representatives of both 
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countries—as, for instance, at the Geneva Naval Con- 


ference, of how to reconcile three positions—American 


claims for parity, which we admit, British necessities, 
_which have no relation at all with American building (but 
| which are determined by our relations to and responsibilities 
_in the rest of the world), and the desire common to both 
Governments to reduce armaments.” 


That really contains the gist of the matter, and indicates 


_ how remote is any working Anglo-American Naval Agree- 
' ment. We “ admit’? American claims to “ parity,” but 
there is no corresponding American admission of “ British 
| necessities,” though we learn further: 


“Everything has been under review, from the com- 
position and effects of a yardstick to the function of police 
cruisers, and the composition of fleets, from first-class 


_ battleships to submarines, has been surveyed.” 


_ The very last thing we wish to do is to treat any of these 
_ major political questions in any partisan spirit, but we 
_ cannot resist pointing out as a matter of bare justice that 


ee ae ee 


the conclusion of this communiqué is a handsome exoneration 
of the late First Lord of the Admiralty, who was also up 
against “‘hard realities,’ and as such its publication is 


' creditable to the present Prime Minister: 


““ Everything at the moment is tentative, and it would 


: only mislead the public if trial suggestions and proposals 
_ were disclosed. 


“We are examining everything that promises to be 


helpful. A good deal of hampering undergrowth has been 
_ cut away, and we are up against hard realities with some 


valuable agreements of a general character behind them. 
Both of us are fully aware, however, that no agreement 
between us two can carry us very far unless other Powers 
agree, and that conditions all our work. 

** A wide conference—say a resumption of the Washing- 
ton Conference before the date now fixed for it—is at the 
back of our minds all the time.” 
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WE shall venture once more to say what our readers may be 
rather weary of hearing, as we observe an increasing agree- 
: ment with what was once thought to be an 
sung Say eccentric opinion. We regret these efforts 
of the English-Speaking Nations to arrange © 
each other’s Navies. They are neither sensible nor satis- 
factory from any standpoint, and are likely to leave things | 
worse than they found them. The good intentions of the White | 
House and Downing Street are not in question, but something 
beyond good intentions is needed in international affairs, | 
especially Anglo-American affairs, in which it is infinitely | 
easier to err than in any other sphere, and Anglo-American | 
mistakes seem to produce more bad blood than most. All | 
this talk about “‘ Parity” and “ Yardsticks”’ strikes us as 
having no practical bearing, because the same measure is | 
inapplicable to two totally different objects which have little | 
in common beyond their names. The British Empire would | 
collapse without the British Navy, and be resolved into its | 
component parts, while the more populous part of it would | 
starve. The United States would remain intact if the | 
American Navy disappeared. That is why all argument and | 
attempted arrangement between London and Washington | 
is a mere beating the air. The United States being incom- | 
parably the richest community in the world can afford any | 
necessity—as Americans declare a vast American Navy to | 
be—or any luxury, as the rest of the world regards it in the | 
case of an invulnerable self-sustaining continent. They can | 
lay down ten keels to any other Power’s one if they choose | 
without feeling it, and suspect and resent any attempt to 
restrict what they feel to be well within their capacity. They | 
are clearly the best judges of their needs, and we have con- | 
sistently regretted any and every effort from this side of the 
Atlantic to tell them what ships they should or should not 
build. This proceeding is rendered all the more ridiculous by | 
the signature of the Kellogg Peace Pact, which the Respon- | 
sible Statesmen of both nations appear to take seriously, | 
formally renouncing war as “an instrument of national | 
policy.” As, moreover, British Statesmen are never tired 
of declaring that war with the United States is “‘ unthink- 
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x 
| able,” we cannot conceive why the size of the American 


Navy possesses any interest for them or why Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald should deem it necessary to go to Washington to 
discuss so academic an issue. “ Build what ships you 


_ please, leaving us to do likewise,” should be our attitude on 
| this question unless both parties wish to borrow trouble. 


_ THERE are other sides to the problem of disarmament than 
that of which we hear so much from the Press and the 


Platform, whose zealots invite us to believe 
that the abolition of armaments signifies the 


Disarmament abolition of war. It would, of course, do 


nothing of the kind, but merely ensure the success of the 
_ unprepared Power that could get most quickly into its 
fighting stride. Disarmament could never be to our dis- 
' advantage provided every other Power played the game, 


which obviously they wouldn’t because it would be to their 
detriment vis-d-vis our noble selves. International distrust 


is ingrained, as we have learnt from every International 
_ gathering, and therefore Disarmament is a chimera that so 
_ far from promoting Peace might have a precisely opposite 
' effect. However, that is another story. What we are con- 
_ cerned with at the moment is the possible economic results 
' of another futile beau geste toward the West which would 
| gravely aggravate the plight of industrial districts that have 
already suffered heavily from the vagaries of Politicians, 
| The Barrow Town Council has recently forwarded a carefully 
_ considered resolution to the Prime Minister, the Lord Privy 


Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of 


the Admiralty, and the Member for Barrow (Mr. Bromley) 
| that merits attention. This resolution, while extolling the 
_ blessings of Peace and Goodwill, 


|“ calls the attention of the Government to the fact that 
| this borough has carried the burden of a large number of 


| unemployed for many years past, mainly as a result of the 
onal | 


Washington Agreement. 
‘**Since the declaration of the Government’s policy on 
naval construction employment at Messrs. Vickers, Arm- 
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strong, Limited, is precarious, the number signing on at/ 
the employment exchange increases daily, trade is dead, | 
and the whole population is seriously alarmed and wonders | 
what is to happen next.” ; 


“e 


Very reasonably, as it seems to us, the Barrow Town Council | 


“urges the adoption of a policy which will ensure that / 
those workpeople at present and recently engaged upon 
armaments will not be called upon to pay the price of this | 
gesture of peace through their having to endure months, | 
possibly years, of unemployment, but that alternative | 
employment, possessing neither the degrading characteristics | 
of Guardians’ relief work nor the soul-destroying atmosphere | 
of relief works totally unsuited for the men displaced, be | 
provided and financed from the total saved by the new / 
naval policy. Till this is done we ask that the present | 
work be continued, if only for the purpose of creating new | 
armaments to replace many obsolete units which might be | 
scrapped at the other end of the scale.” 


It does not seem right that the penalty of “ gestures’ that [ 
have so far brought the millennium not one inch nearer 
should fall exclusively on places and people to whose skill, | 
enterprise, initiative, efficiency, ingenuity, and resources we | 
are largely indebted for the fact that we survived the Great | 
War. It is madness to close down great armament works | 
which we might at any moment have to reopen at some crisis 
produced by some foolish act of some foolish Government 
at home or abroad. 


It is not easy to get an impartial and convincing opinion 
on the state of Bolshevist Russia. The partisans and / 
: opponents of the Soviet régime can always / 
—e of discount any view that does not confirm their 
own as “propaganda.” Frankly, we find it 

impossible to believe that wholesale butchery of the 
bourgeoisie has produced the Paradise imagined by Mr. | 
George Lansbury and doubtless other Cabinet Ministers. | 
Our local “ Bolshies” are equally unable to credit the’ 
statement of “prejudiced Capitalists” that Soviet Russia | 
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is a hell on earth whose population is becoming increasingly 
wretched. Among recent witnesses is Mr. Jesse Wright, 
a New York industrial expert who has reached Warsaw after 


/ an extended tour in Russia, of which he confided his 


impressions to the Chicago Tribune (see Daily Telegraph, 


_ August 14th). It is anything but cheerful reading, and it 


does not seem as though it were exaggerated. Mr. Wright 
went to Russia in “a large excursion organized by the 


Amalgamated Bank of New York.” 


“We went by boat from Stockholm to Leningrad. The 


» moment we left the ship we began to face misery. And 


misery is written all over the land. Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kieff, Sebastopol, Yalta—the same picture of desolation. 
When we came to our hotel in Leningrad we never dreamed 
it was possible for people to live in such filth and dirt. 

“* We were furnished with Government guides, who started 
to show us all kinds of rest-rooms for workmen and schools 
for children. But in passing through the streets we noticed 
beautiful houses with no windows and broken roofs. When 
we asked our guides about them they declined to respond. 
A tourist in Russia is shown only what the Soviets want 


_ to show him. The moment you cross the frontier you are 
_ subjected to propaganda. You are closely surveyed. Your 


every step is watched. 

“The train to Moscow was dirty, and was also several 
hours late. The conductor was in rags. Moscow is con- 
siderably more lively than Leningrad. There you see fewer 


_ beggars, who in other cities attack you and beg for bread. 


“We went to Yalta, the famous pre-war resort of Russia. 
On the beaches large numbers of persons were bathing 
absolutely nude. People all over Russia are poorly dressed. 
Their shoes are worn out. They have a haunted expression 
in their eyes. They all seem to fear each other.” 


We may be sure that had an intelligent body of independent 
American tourists, who doubtless looked at things with a 


_ business eye, found different conditions prevailing, they 
_ would not have hesitated to say so. The United States 
| is far removed from the Bolshevist blight, and Americans 
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are under no temptation to share European apprehensions. | 
They are as a general rule rather apt to pooh-pooh them | 
as “bogies”? that are out of date. Things must be in a bad | 
way in the former Empire of the Czars before unprejudiced | 
visitors—whom the authorities were anxious to impress | 
favourably—could thus express themselves. For Europe | 


Mr. Wright’s most significant observation is the following: 


“Tn no other place in the world have I seen so many [| 


uniformed soldiers or so many persons in plain clothing with 


sidearms and rifles. The moment you cross the border you | 


see an armed nation.” 


It certainly seems strange that British pacifists should regard | 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with the Militarists © 
of Moscow as the key to European peace and the door to | 


British prosperity! 


WE went to press last month in the midst of the excitement 

caused by the Socialist Government’s dismissal of Lord 
Lloyd, our able and distinguished High Com- 

The Lloyd ‘A . . 

Atel wisdom, and firmness we owe the immense 

improvement in that distracted country since the troubled 


days when he took over. There is only one satisfactory | 
feature in this painful and humiliating episode—namely, the | 


réle of Lord Lloyd, who by common consent has enhanced 


his already high reputation and is regarded throughout the | 


King’s Dominions as a National and Imperial asset of great 
future value. The Socialist Government is generally con- 


sidered to have done the wrong thing in the wrong way—so | 


much so that it is difficult to resist the conclusion that in 
*“ downing” Lord Lloyd they were merely carrying on an 
inherited vendetta. This is how we stated the case in last 
month’s National Review, and in the light of the subsequent 
debates in Parliament we repeat it as substantially repre- 
senting the truth, and a very ugly truth: 


*‘ Reading between the lines of Mr. Henderson’s deplor- 
able announcement in the House of Commons (July 24th) 
that Lord Lloyd had ‘resigned’ after receiving a telegram 
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missioner in Egypt, to whose knowledge, | 
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that, according to the speaker, was both calculated and 
designed to that end, it is evident that the Foreign Office 
under the Conservatives was intriguing to oust the High 
Commissioner as it had ousted more than one of his pre- 
decessors. Sir Austen Chamberlain, however, could not 
carry this mancuvre in the Cabinet, but with a new and 


s unsophisticated Foreign Minister and colleagues ready to 
| believe anything against any Englishman who deserves well 
od of England, the cabal returned to the charge and Mr, 
i _ Henderson fatuously succumbed.” 
: It was unfortunate that Sir Austen Chamberlain should 
_ have chosen this particular moment to absent himself 
ard _ abroad, and the elaborate excuses offered for him by his 
ists successors in office, who sought to stifle Conservative 
to _ criticism by treating Lord Lloyd as “ impossible’ because 
_ he had dared to differ from Sir Austen, left a distinctly 
_ unpleasant taste in the mouth. The ex-Foreign Minister 
nt ' should have returned and faced the music directly he realized 
oo that his whole position and policy were in question, as in 


effect they were; firstly through the action of the Socialists 
se, |) in forcing Lord Lloyd’s resignation, and secondly by the 
rally of all Sir Austen’s colleagues of the late Cabinet, who 
took part in the debates in either House, to the cause of the 
TY | High Commissioner, which was anything but the cause of 
the Sir Austen, who is as “‘ Defeatist”’ on the Nile as he had 
been on the Liffey, to say nothing of the Yangtze. 


eat | Iw the House of Lords (July 25th) Lord Salisbury effectively 
challenged the Government on what he described as “ the 
' provoked resignation’? of Lord Lloyd, a 
Be: leg phrase that he justified by the extraordinary 
admission of Mr. Henderson (Foreign Minister) 
ast | that on July 3rd he had sent the High Commissioner a 
telegram that “‘ was of such a character that I think most 


Te- | people would have accepted it as an invitation to terminate 

their position.” Why had Mr. Henderson thought it 
or- necessary “to send that telegram ”—what change of policy 
th) did it imply? Lord Lloyd was a loyal public servant of high 
am distinction who had taken over the High Commissionership 
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at a time of profound unrest, and the country, to say nothing © 
of the Dominions, had a right to know what was the justifica- 
tion for “‘ provoking the resignation” of such a man. Lord 
Parmoor—who now occupies the pathetic and comic position | 
of “‘ Leading the House of Lords ’—was more pitiable than ” 
ever, and got into a worse mess each time he tried to extricate | 
himself. Nor was the aid of Lord Passfield (under which | 
designation Mr. Sidney Webb nowadays disguises himself) 
as effective in debate as it might be in the compilation of 
statistics. Lord Parmoor insinuated that in proceeding | 
against Lord Lloyd Ministers were acting in the spirit of | 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s despatch of May 28th this year! 
But Lord Birkenhead, who enjoys schooling Lord Parmoor, 
reminded the latter that any Paper referred to in debate by | 
any Minister must be produced. This, of course, Lord Par- — 
moor could not do, nor even the telegram sent to Lord Lloyd, 
although ample time was afforded him for this purpose by | 
an adjournment of the Peers. This failure afforded Lord 
Birkenhead a welcome opportunity of heaping fresh scorn 
and contumely on his béte noire, but the speech that most 
impressed the House of Lords, besides frightening the 
Government, was the fine protest of Lord Reading, who paid 
eloquent tribute to Lord Lloyd and denounced the scurvy 
treatment he had received. It presented a pleasant contrast 
to the pinchbeck performance of Lord Reading’s colleague, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, “in another place.” 


THE ex-Prime Minister very properly raised the question in 
the House of Commons (July 26th)—on the last day of the 

Session—in a singularly temperate review of 
Sw Al the whole Egyptian question, that was doubt- 

less hampered by Mr. Baldwin’s recollection 
of the record of one Department of his own Government that 
Mr. Henderson did not fail to capitalize in defending his 
indefensible action. Indeed, the new Foreign Minister’s 
whole case against Lord Lloyd was that the latter had, as in 
duty bound, differed from Sir Austen Chamberlain, who 
favoured surrender all along the line, while the High Com- 
missioner was for keeping the British end up in Cairo on 
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reasonable occasions. Not only the British public but the 
British Empire was shocked by Mr. Henderson’s disclosure 
of the protracted struggle between the Foreign Office and 
Lord Lloyd, who was always fighting against the Defeatism 
that has been the curse of Downing Street for the last eleven 
years. Whether Mr. Henderson achieved a Parliamentary 
success we cannot say—we are no judge of such matters—but 
he certainly damned his own Department, which came so 
badly out of this business that we understand Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s unconventional, but not unnatural, attack on its 
personnel. According to the Socialist Foreign Minister 
“there were four or five occasions when the differences of 
opinion between my predecessor and the High Commissioner 
were most marked.’ We call the particular attention of 
those of our readers with any first-hand acquaintance with 
Egyptian affairs to these “differences” in every one of 
which Lord Lloyd took the line that should and would be 
taken by any “man on the spot” who knew his job and 
was worthy of it. The first was in the summer of 1926, 
when the Foreign Office proposed and Lord Lloyd opposed 
the resumption of office by Zaghlul, which meant uncon- 
ditional capitulation to the wild men of the Wafd. On this 
occasion the Foreign Office lost and the High Commissioner 
won, because the Cabinet over-ruled Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Their second difference was in the winter of 1926—7, when 
Cairo politicians were seeking to eliminate British officials 
from the Egyptian service generally, particularly the railway. 
Lord Lloyd resisted this, as would anyone with any regard for 
Egypt. Here he was not supported by the Cabinet and 
Defeatism scored a point. Thirdly was the “ Army crisis ”’ 
in the summer of 1927, when a sufficiently dangerous situation 
arose to necessitate the despatch of British battleships to 
Egyptian waters—the Cabinet supporting Lord Lloyd against 
the F.0. Fourthly was the divergence between the High 
Commissioner and Foreign Minister in the spring of 1928, 
over the introduction of ‘“‘The Assemblies Bill,’? which 
Lord Lloyd regarded as such a serious challenge to law and 
order that Nahas Pasha’s Government should be compelled 
to withdraw under pain of dismissal and the dissolution of 
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Parliament. ‘“‘ My predecessor,” as Mr. Henderson made a 
point of terming the statesman in whose footsteps he aspired 
to tread, had objected to “tearing up the Egyptian Con- 
stitution.” Nevertheless, Nahas Pasha postponed his Bill, 
which doubtless increased the resentment of the Foreign 
Office against our sturdy High Commissioner. 


In the early spring of this year came the fifth and final 
clash, when the Conservative Foreign Minister wished to 
help the Cairo Government to impose “ certain 
new taxes on British subjects in Egypt.” 
Lord Lloyd objected—realizing, no doubt, how a corrupt 
administration would abuse the opportunity—but he was 
over-ruled. On May 28th—having just been invited by 
Mr. Baldwin to have another innings at the Foreign Office 
on the anticipated Conservative victory at the polls—Sir 
Austen Chamberlain proceeded to set forth his pitiable 
Egyptian policy in a comprehensive despatch to the High 
Commissioner, which afforded the incoming Socialists a 
pretext for “ firing ’’ Lord Lloyd for not being in sympathy 
with wholesale surrender, on the specific ground that the 
present Cabinet “‘ could not be less liberal or less generous 
in expressions of good will” than their predecessors. In other 
words, they meant to be yet more sloppy, sentimental, and 
abject towards the Egyptian Effendi than “‘ my predecessors.” 
So among Mr. Henderson’s first acts at the Foreign Office had 
been an intimation to the High Commissioner that as he had 
differed from Sir Austen Chamberlain on policy he could 
not expect to be acceptable to his Socialist successors! 
The vagaries of Parliamentary statesmanship are always 
beyond us, and we observe that this particular vagary is 
beyond the comprehension of other Parliamentary states- 
men who express astonishment at this novel and unpre- 
cedented doctrine that is contrary to the code hitherto 
governing the relations between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
His Majesty’s Representatives abroad. The latter have on 
occasion paid the penalty for differing from the Home 
Government, but never, until this affair, for differing from a 
previous Home Government! It is worse than the American 


Innovation 
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“spoils system’? under which American diplomats change on 
any Party change at Washington, but in a perfectly frank 
and open way. This picking of a quarrel with, and provoking 
the resignation of, a very distinguished public servant by 
a new Government because he had dared to uphold his 
view under an old Government is unheard of, and Mr. 
Henderson’s conduct in reciting these confidential differences 
with “my predecessor” in Parliament strikes a blow at 
the public service from which it will not readily recover. 
It will encourage timid men on the spot to be more timid 
than ever, while it will daunt even the bravest Administrator 
if his well-founded protest against folly is to be “ used 
against him’’ whenever a certain number of Flappers 
decree a change of Ministers in London. 


WE should like to know the inside history of this intrigue, 
as Mr. Henderson’s apologia was not even plausible. His 

object has since become obvious. Behind 
The Sequel Lord Lloyd’s back the Socialist Government, 
unbeknown to Parliament, or to the public, had been 
“ negotiating ’? with the Egyptian Prime Minister, who had 
evidently been brought to London for that purpose, and 
Ministers were anxious to be quit of the High Commissioner 
in order that he might have no official say on their capitula- 
tion to Mahmoud Pasha, which does not even seem to have 
had the effect of placating the other Pashas of the Nile who 
are more furious with Mahmoud than ever, and decline to 
recognize his authority to receive the largesses of Mr. Hender- 
son, who is even more generous than ‘“‘ my predecessor ” 
in giving away British interests on the Nile, on the Suez 
Canal, and in the Sudan. It would be interesting to have 
the private thoughts of Mr. Snowden, as an apostle of 
British Prestige, on this performance of his Foreign Office 
colleague, which has aroused enthusiasm in no audible 
quarter except Mahmoud Pasha, who is apparently unable 
to persuade any other vocal section of Egyptians to share 
his praise of himself as the “ Liberator of Egypt.” As 
usual, the first hint of this intrigue between London and 
Cairo was an “ unauthorized ” publication in a local paper, 
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which, however, proved to be substantially correct. As 
there will be ample opportunity of considering this ‘‘ Draft 
Treaty’ before it becomes operative, we need not dwell 
upon it now, and shall content ourselves with observing 
that as the whole history of Egypt demonstrates its inability 
to govern itself, the withdrawal of Great Britain is merely 
an invitation to some virile nation that has escaped our 
Post-War disease to step in as Paramount Power at the 
first convenient opportunity, i.e. whenever the Wafd 
creates that anarchy in which it specializes, and endangers 
those foreign communities that still have Governments 
able and willing to protect them. It would not be hard to 
name our probable successor on the Nile if Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Henderson persuade Parliament to 
swallow this further dose of Defeatism. 


THE news that the task of writing the Life of Lord Lans- 
downe had been entrusted to the competent and sympathetic 

hands of Lord Newton ensured the publica- 
= » Delia tion of a book of unusual interest. This has 
Memoirs been abundantly confirmed by the extracts 

that have already appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph, and the political world keenly anticipates the 
completed volume. Lord Lansdowne was the reverse of a 
sensationalist—he was a fastidious Whig nobleman who 
abhorred the shifts to which ‘‘ Responsible Statesmen” in 
these decadent, democratic days are too frequently reduced 
in order to get their fair share of the limelight. But his 
biography is in many respects sensational, i.e. calculated to 
cause a sensation, owing to the unimpeachable evidence it 
contains concerning outstanding events that were within his 
knowledge and on which his evidence is contemporary and 
frequently documentary. There is no getting away from 
it. To the regular readers of the National Review many of 
Lord Lansdowne’s revelations are peculiarly interesting, 
because they refer to subjects that have been exhaustively 
discussed in our pages, sometimes in a manner that was 
deemed in some quarters to be intransigent, if not unfair. 
We have no wish to be unfair to anybody, however much 
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we may dislike their acts and utterances, and we never 
allege a fact without having very strong grounds for doing 
so, though these cannot always be divulged. It is therefore 
gratifying to us, who necessarily look at things from the 
outside, when our unofficial impressions are confirmed from 
the inside by a statesman of the calibre of Lord Lansdowne, 
who was—to take one conspicuous case—entirely free from 
the “prejudice” with which it was assumed by Lord 
Haldane’s apologists that any critic of that great man must 
be animated. As we have consistently maintained, Lord 
Haldane allowed himself to be completely hypnotized by 
Kaiser Wilhelm and his Ministers, and in this unfortunate 
condition devoted his not inconsiderable talents and sleepless 
persistence to infecting his colleagues in the Asquith Cabinet 
of 1908-1914 with his delusion concerning the harmlessness 
of Germany, with the result that they and the country 
were taken entirely unawares by the long-prepared storm 
that burst that fateful August. We never regarded Lord 
Haldane as a traitor—as some more suspicious persons did 
when they contrasted his prophecies as an “expert on 
Germany” with subsequent events—but simply as a very 
clever Simpleton whom astute Teutons had laid themselves 
out to bamboozle and whom they successfully fooled to the 
top of his bent. 


We deemed it a double calamity when we learnt in the 
early days of that fateful August, fifteen years ago, that 
: Lord Haldane and his colleagues in the 
New Light Liberal Cabinet were expatriating Lord Kit- 
on 
Lord Haldane Chener (who happened providentially to be 
at home on leave) on the pretext that Egypt 
was the hub of the universe, while Lord Haldane was installed 
at the War Office as War Minister, where there was every 
intention of keeping him had the Kitchener plot come off. 
It was defeated by the patriotism of the Press—Lord 
Northcliffe rendering the incalculable service of getting Lord 
Kitchener into Whitehall and Lord Haldane out of it in 
defiance of the Government of the day. This change was 
among the decisive events of our times. But for Lord 
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Kitchener the British Empire would never have been able | 
to raise great armies. The presence of Lord Haldane at | 
the War Office, on the other hand, with his unhappy pro- 
German record, would have been fatal from every point of 
view, as it would have been interpreted by our Allies as 
evidence of half-heartedness on our part. During his short | 
spell in Whitehall Lord Haldane alarmed the soldiers by 
his opposition to the despatch of the Expeditionary Force. 
We knew this at the time, and said so, but this “‘ imputation ” 
has always been indignantly denied by his champions and 
whitewashers, headed by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, in 
whose eyes Lord Haldane could do no wrong, and was ex 
hypothesi incapable of obstructing the departure of the 
British Army to the only field where it could be effective. | 
This controversy is finally set at rest by Lord Lansdowne, | 
who saw Lord Haldane on August 4, 1914, and made this | 
note of the conversation: 


“TI told him that we were strongly of opinion that it 
would have been desirable, if possible, to send out the Ex- 
peditionary Force, or a portion of it, to the seat of war at 
the very outset. Lord Haldane said that he was glad to | 
have an opportunity of speaking to me upon the subject. 
The Cabinet had carefully considered the question of sending 
out the Expeditionary Force, and still had in mind the 
possibility of despatching it. They had, however, come to | 
the conclusion that it would have been unwise to take this 
step at the very outset, for several reasons. 


“1. The despatch of so large a portion of the Home | 
Force before the completion of mobilization would have | 
dangerously weakened this country, and would have 
rendered it impossible to send the Fleet far from our 
own shores. If the country had been denuded of the 
Fleet, Germany might have been tempted to attempt 
a coup. 

“2. If we had sent 100,000 men to the German 
frontier, the German army would have made a pro- 
digious effort to surround and annihilate our force. 
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«3. The neutrality of Italy enabled France to use 
on the German frontier a large number of troops, who 
would have been otherwise employed in watching the 
Italian army. 


‘Lord Haldane added that the French Ambassador was 
now quite happy as to the part which we were about to take. 
He also observed that it was clearly recognized by both 
sides that our liability to send out the Expeditionary Force 
was one to which we could not be expected to give effect 
except in circumstances which enabled us to do so without 
incurring too serious a risk. If there was an implied engage- 
ment, it was quite a different one from that implied in the 
arrangement under which France had undertaken to keep 
her Fleet in the Mediterranean on the understanding that 
ours was concentrated in the North Sea.” 


In commenting on this episode Lord Newton dryly observes: 


“It will not escape notice that this opinion of Lord 
Haldane is in direct conflict with the statement made in 
his own book as well as those made by Lord Grey of Fallodon 
and others, in which he is represented to have urged the 
immediate despatch of all the six divisions. Perhaps in his 
interview with Lord Lansdowne he was only expressing the 
views of the majority in the Cabinet, but in any case the 
first four divisions started on August 12th.”’ 


The reason these divisions went was because meanwhile 
Lord Haldane had been replaced by Lord Kitchener, who 
directly he was inside the War Office agreed that the button 
should be pressed, and the Expeditionary Force went. We 
thought at the time that but for this transformation in 
Whitehall Germany must have won the war on land that 
autumn. As we look back we are convinced of it. 


WHE unfortunate thing about Mr. Asquith, both for himself 
and the country, was that he was only lulled into a false 

. sense of security as regards the German 
Revelotion danger in the later years of his power, when 
it had grown to such formidable dimensions that even a 
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blind man might have been expected to see it. In his 
earlier years of office he was by no means asleep, and seemed 
fully alive to what was in the wind. The Lansdowne 


memoirs supply striking evidence in this sense because they | 


contain a letter that Mr. Balfour wrote to Lord Lansdowne 


so long ago as November 6, 1908—i.e. nearly six years | 


before the Great War. 


*“‘ Asquith asked me to speak to him last night after the 
House rose. He was evidently extremely perturbed about 
the European situation, which, in his view, was the gravest 
of which we have had any experience since 1870. 


“He said that, incredible as it might seem, the Govern- | 
ment could form no theory of the German policy which | 


fitted all the known facts, except that they wanted war, 


and war at the present time clearly means much more than | 
it did in 1870, as it would certainly involve Russia, Austria, | 


and the Near East—to say nothing of ourselves. 

““T observed that the almost incredible frivolity of the 
excuse for hostilities which the Germans had devised would 
shock the civilized world beyond expression, and that it 
was difficult to see what Germany expected to gain by a 
war in which she must lose so much morally, and was by 
no means certain to gain anything materially. Asquith’s 


only answer to this objection was that the internal condition | 


of Germany was so unsatisfactory that they might be driven 
to the wildest adventures in order to divert national senti- 
ment into a new channel. 

“‘T said that, quite apart from the Entente, we should, 
as I understood it, be involved under Treaty obligations if 
Germany violated Belgian territory. Asquith assented, and 
said that (as we all know) the Franco-German frontier is 
now so strong that the temptation to invade Belgium might 
prove irresistible. He gave me no information, and, I 
believe, had no information which is not in the newspapers, 
but I was very much struck by the pessimistic tone in which 
he spoke of the position. I told him he might count upon 
the Opposition in case of national difficulty—an attitude 
which, I am confident, you and all my colleagues will 
approve.” 


a 
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This confidence was amply justified, for Lord Lans- 
downe, in reply, observed: “‘I am glad you said what you 
did to Asquith as to our attitude. It is almost inconceivable 
that the Germans should provoke a European war, but the 


_ Emperor is becoming more irresponsible with every year 


that passes.” 


Many comments will suggest themselves on this remarkable 
episode. Mr. Balfour’s notion that Germany would hesitate 
“to shock the civilized world,” when she had an object to 
gain, will strike some persons as unduly optimistic. But 
chiefly a sense of stupefaction will be caused by the revela- 
tion that His Majesty’s Ministers and His Majesty’s Oppo- 


sition were both fully aware of what our country might be 


in for, six years before the event, and neither took any 
steps to prepare the public that trusted them, nor were 
any adequate preparations made, while there was a con- 
certed attempt by all men in authority to pooh-pooh those 


_“alarmists”? who insisted that Germany’s frantic and 


feverish preparations by sea as well as by land could only 
have one interpretation. It is not a bright chapter in the 
history of Responsible Statesmanship. 


THE inclination of Parliamentary Statesmen of all Parties 
to under-rate and even belittle the rdle of the Crown is 
exemplified by a curious letter from Mr. 


Justice to Balfour to Lord Lansdowne in 1915—during 
King Edward 4). war: 


** Have you looked through a small book on the Origins 
of the War, by Holland Rose? He is a serious historical 
student, best known by his work on Napoleon, and this 
particular book is, on the whole, sound and sensible. 

“IT was, however, much surprised to see that he quite 
confidently attributes the policy of the Entente to Edward 
VII, thus embodying in serious historical work a foolish 
piece of gossip which prevailed at the time of King Edward’s 
death, and perhaps before. 

“Now, so far as I remember, during the years which 
you and I were his Ministers, he never made an important 
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suggestion of any sort on large questions of policy. I wish 
you would cudgel your own memory and tell me whether, 
in this opinion, I am right. If I am, I think I shall write 


privately to Rose and tell him the facts, leaving him to’ 


make or not to make the requisite correction in subsequent 
editions as he pleases. 

“TI do not, of course, wish to have anything in the 
nature of a public controversy, but I think it only fair to 
let a man know who is trying to tell the truth what the 
truth is.” 


With all respect to Lord Lansdowne’s correspondent, we 
venture to say that this comment does less than justice to 
King Edward, who played a conspicuous and indeed indis- 
pensable part in effecting the Entente with France, which 
was inaugurated by His Majesty’s visit to Paris in 1903. 
We are here speaking of matters within our own knowledge, 
as we were in close touch with the Anglo-French situation 
in 1903-4, and we say unhesitatingly that King Edward’s 
courage—for such it undeniably was—in going to Paris at 
a time when Anglo-French relations were in a delicate 
condition and anything might have happened in such a 
suspicious capital, indubitably paved the way for the sub- 
sequent negotiations that resulted in the Anglo-French 
agreement of April 1904. It must not be forgotten that the 
Conservative Government of the day had been prepared— 
after the retirement of Lord Salisbury from the Premiership 
—to revive the old discredited Anglo-German policy and to 
relapse into the arms of the Kaiser, as the British public 
learnt to their disgust and amazement when the fiascos of 
the ‘“ Venezuela mess” and the “ Bagdad Railway ”’ were 
exposed to the naked eye. Ministers had to be educated 
by the Press into a different orientation (in this salutary 
work The Times took the lead with the National Review as 
a humble disciple) that was rendered possible by the presence 
on the Throne of a Sovereign with a fine flair in foreign 
affairs. 


A RapicaL contemporary in discussing “ the City’s craving 
for politicians ” affects to be concerned at losses threatening 
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the Conservative Party by the clamour of la haute finance 
for the assistance of Members of the Opposition Front 
, Bench. We confess to being somewhat. sur- 
ae prised at the demand in and around Lombard 
Street for the services of statesmen who have 
not always shone in their own particular province, and whose 
management of national affairs has incurred no little animad- 
version from the world of business. What they can be 
supposed to contribute to the prosperity and development 
of great undertakings, of which they know nothing, we are 
at a loss to understand, unless it be that fluency is becoming 
as great an asset on the Boards of Companies as in Cabinet 
Councils. According to recent rumour Lord Birkenhead 
has persuaded his friends, Sir Laming Worthington Evans 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain, to join him in the Greater 
London and Counties Trust—a mammoth Anglo-American 
enterprise which arouses misgiving in some quarters lest it 
become too great a power in the land, and as in every 
“ Anglo-American” business the American part of the 
show comes off best with ‘‘ Anglo-” a bad second, this 
disquietude is intelligible. It is, however, the sad prospect 
of Conservatism that moves our sympathetic Radical con- 
temporary to observe: 


‘It is becoming a very serious thing for the Conservative 
Party that all its pretty ones should be subjected to such 
great temptation to divert their genius into business. Sir 
Robert Horne and Lord Birkenhead are only the chief of 
many such losses, and if the City lays its spell on Sir Austen 
it will, of course, be the most serious of all to the party.” 


There is, however, another point of view, namely that what 
the higher personnel of our Party most sorely needs to-day 
is new blood. Lord Birkenhead could render no more 
signal service to Conservatism than by inducing as many 
of the Shadow Cabinet as possible to exchange Politics for 
Business. More power to his elbow. 


Amone the many able arguments evoked by Lord Beaver- 
brook’s campaign for “Empire Free Trade,’ the palm 
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must be awarded to Mr. L. S. Amery, who states the 
case in a manner that appeals equally to the Dominions 
, as to the British Public.* Mr. Amery has 
re de  2lways had the root of the Imperial matter 
in him. It is nothing less than a tragedy 
that so few of his colleagues in the last Cabinet shared 
his enthusiasm, earnestness, and understanding. The 
Conservative outlook to-day would be vastly better than 
it is were the views of the ex-Colonial Secretary the adopted 
policy of our Leader, in lieu of “‘ Safety First,” ‘‘ Flappers 
First,” and the other slogans that precipitated the débdcle 
of May 30th. To the question propounded by Mr. Amery, 
surely only one answer is possible from persons professing 
to be Conservative. 


“Is the British Empire to join together and make use 
of its unparalleled resources to create something far greater 
and richer as a basis of human welfare than either the United 
States or Europe, or are its constituent parts to become absorbed 
in their larger neighbours?” 


Europe is already “highly industrialized if not over- 
industrialized; her wage levels, her standards of living, are 
far below ours.” Therefore 


“To link up with Europe would mean, for the British 
worker, a constant pressure downwards on his wages and 
a small share-out in such expansion as may be realized. 
The Empire is, as a whole, under-industrialized as compared 
with its potential resources, and such industrial partners 
as we should join up with are on a high wage basis. 

“Empire partnership would mean a far larger expansion 
of employment for the British worker, and would promote 
—and, indeed, demands—a steady upward rise in his 
standard of living.” 


We have not yet seen this point put so clearly, and ‘we 

commend it to Conservative propagandists, gravelled for 

matter in our big cities, and timorous of embarking on 

*‘Tmperial Preference,’ owing to the “dear food” 

delusion. Mr. Amery deals frankly with ‘‘ Free Trade 
* See the Sunday Express of July 28th. 
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within the Empire,” which he recognizes as a taking cry 
rather than a practical policy, and for these reasons: 


“In every Dominion the tariff is an essential instrument 
of revenue for which there are, for various reasons, social 
and constitutional, no convenient substitutes. Complete 
inter-Empire Free Trade, in the literal sense, might, through 
sheer loss of revenue, create an impossible situation for 
many Governments of the Empire.” 


Moreover, we must not forget that 


“No scheme of closer economic co-operation would be 
tolerated for a moment by national sentiment in any of 
the Dominions which would, in effect, stereotype the present 
industrial predominance of this country, or limit their own 
industrial development. 

*“The Dominions are not prepared to be mere purveyors 
of primary products for the industries of Great Britain— 
‘“hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ Any scheme, 
to be possible, must provide for a natural and healthy 
expansion, in every part of the Empire, of any industry 
which can be efficiently developed there. What is more, 
every Dominion must be convinced that the scheme 
provides, not merely for the maximum development of 
the Empire as a whole, but for the maximum development 
of that Dominion as well.” 


We trust that this timely declaration has been broadcast 
throughout the Dominions, as it answers every objection 
that can be made either from the Canadian, Australian, 
New Zealand, or South African point of view, where 
“Empire Free Trade” might otherwise be regarded as 
advocated by mammoth Trusts at home to slaughter infant 
industries overseas. , 


For these and other equally cogent reasons Mr. Amery 
does not regard “absolute inter-Imperial Free Trade as 
possible at the present time or in any near 
future,” which leads him to ask, “ Are’we, 
or the Dominions, concerned with the absolute or with 
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practical business?” Never has the case for Imperial 
Preference been more effectively put than in the following 
passage to which the attention of the Conservative Leader 
at Aix-les-Bains should be called, as it indicates a more, 
hopeful line of Conservative revival than most of the 
insular ideas that have been dangled before the Electorate 
by men of little faith. 


“Tf we can secure from the Dominions a progressive 
increase of preference, whether by elimination or reduction 
of duties down to the minimum essential to their revenue, 
and to the reasonable protection of their wage standard 
in those industries which they regard essential, or by the 
increase of duties to the outside world; if they can secure 
from us, whether by tariffs on our part or by other means, 
an assured market for those products in whose case such 
an assured market would most encourage their development; 


if we can co-operate with them in improving inter-Imperial | 
communications and marketing, in promoting the inter- | 
Imperial organization of business, in strengthening | 
the voluntary preference of the purchaser all over the 
Empire—if, in fact, we can break down or lower all the 
various barriers, fiscal or non-fiscal, which impede inter- 
Empire trade, while sheltering that trade from unfair 
external competition, we shall, in effect, have created that 
wider area of mutual and _ free-flowing interchange of 
production which would constitute a practical form of 
ampire Free and Fair Trade.” 


Thanks to Cobden, Gladstone, and other enemies of the 
British Empire who deliberately inflicted economic injury 
on the Colonies, for the ulterior political purpose of 
Dissolution, we have put “‘ Empire Free Trade’’ indefinitely 
beyond our reach. But at least we can cultivate Freer 
Trade and Fairer Trade with the Dominions once we grasp 
their point of view, and realize that Cobdenism in any 
shape or form makes no appeal to them. We could if | 
we chose 


“secure for each part of the Empire all the practical 
advantages of mutual stimulation of production and pro- 
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motion of efficiency by fair competition in a wide and 
ever-expanding market, without surrendering the fiscal 
independence of any one of our nations.” 


As Mr. Amery, who knows the subject from A to Z, and 
has a closer personal acquaintance with the Dominions 
than any other Front or Back Bencher, reminds us: 


“Never has the situation been so favourable to an 
advance towards freer trade in the Empire than it is to-day. 
The realization that large-scale production and a large 
assured market are indispensable to efficiency and economy 
of modern production is breaking down the theoretical 
Free Trade outlook of business men in this country. 

“Tt is equally breaking down, in the Dominions, the 
theoretical protectionism which imagines that any and 
every industry can be made to flourish, even in a small 
local market, if you put a sufficiently high tariff on it.” 


It is, indeed, “‘ insular Free Trade here that has been the 
begetter of insular Protectionism overseas.” The United 
States points the moral 


“both by the example of their success and by the 
unpleasant effects which their rising tariffs and the 
tremendous overspill of their industrial and agricultural 
production have upon all of us.” 


THE ex-Colonial Secretary emphasizes what should be only 
too obvious to the meanest understanding: 


“Food Taxes” “Fiscal preference constitutes the simplest, 

cheapest, and most effective method of securing 
that Empire trade should be both free and fair, and the fact 
that all the rest of the Empire have tariffs, and that we shall 
soon be compelled to have one in our own local interest, 
makes it the natural basis to start from.” 


Finally he tackles the vexed question of “ Food Taxes,” 
observing: 


“Qn no question has more nonsense been talked, and 
VOL. XCIV 3 
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on none have politicians worked themselves up into so 
unnecessary a fear complex. 

“ After all, it is people, and not articles, that are taxed, 
and it is the amount of his burden of taxation, and not the 
channel through which it is imposed, that affects the working 
man. 

“ Again, all taxes affect the price of food, and are food 
taxes. The baker’s rates are directly recouped out of the 
price of the loaves he sells, and represent a heavier burden 
on the consumer than any low duty on foreign wheat ever 
could. 

“Further, it is sheer nonsense to class all things that 
can enter a man’s body by the lips as ‘food,’ and lay down 
a general principle as to the effect of a preferential duty, 
regardless of the character of the article, the volume of the 
existing or easily stimulated Empire supply, the variety of 
competing Empire sources from which it can be drawn, etc. 

“An absolute system of inter-Empire Free Trade would 
no doubt postulate duties on all foreign foodstuffs as a 
complement to the complete disappearance of all internal 
duties. But our immediate concern is not with absolutes, 
but with practical progress. 

“‘Such a policy implies duties, not on abstract categories, 
but on specific articles, in each case after full consideration 
of the effect of the duty and of the trade and employment 
secured in return. 

“‘ And there are, no doubt, important articles with regard 
to which business or political reasons may lead to the conclusion 
that, for the time being, at any rate, any preferential favours 
we can give to our partners in the Empire with regard to 
them should be by way of other measures than the imposition 
of duties. 

“What statesmen are entitled to ask of the country, and 
to insist on having, in this hour of its need and of its opportunity, 
is release from abstract inhibitions and purely negative pledges, 
and a free hand to make the best bargain they can in the best 
way they can. 

“Tt is in that way alone, by first converting the’ nation 
to our ideal, and then securing a reasonably free hand for 
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businesslike negotiation, that we can advance towards our 
goal of an Empire united in economic co-operation, and 
providing the widest area for practical Free and Fair Trade 
that the world has yet envisaged.” 


These searching reflections inevitably suggest a query as 
to whether the Conservative Party is capable of “ Thinking 
Imperially,” and applying its energies to working out a 
constructive policy of Imperial Preference—to be pressed 
in season and out of season on the public, and eventually 
submitted to the country. This can, of course, only be 
done by men who really believe in the British Empire, and 
who regard its preservation, consolidation, and development 
as the great work of the years immediately ahead of us. 
It were idle for it to be undertaken by Mugwumps and 
Mandarins at a loose end, whose main preoccupation is the 
recovery of the offices they so recently lost because they 
did not deserve:to hold them. Conservative statesmanship 
must make up its mind one way or another as to whether 
it is actively for the British Empire or indifferent as to its 
fate. As “ practical politicians” it may be worth the while 
of the Shadow Cabinet to bear in mind that, qua Little 
Englanders and Cobdenites, the Conservative Party can 
always be out-trumped by Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists. 


WE have never regarded a Coalition of Conservatives and 
Liberals as the best, or indeed a serious, way of fighting 
Socialism. Liberals are too hostile to Con- 
servatives, and vice versa, to be able to 
coalesce effectually, and the single result of their attempting 
to do so would be to weaken themselves and strengthen 
““the common enemy.” Liberals are Cobdenites by tradi- 
tion, instinct, and profession; Conservatives are anti- 
Cobdenites, however chary timorous and half-hearted Leaders 
may be in recognizing the fact. This fixes a gulf between 
the two Parties that nothing can bridge, and any attempt 
to do so in the name of “ anti-Socialism ” could only serve 
to defeat its own purpose. Two recent by-elections are 
illuminating from this point of view, and we commend an 
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practical business?” Never has the case for Imperial 
Preference been more effectively put than in the following 
passage to which the attention of the Conservative Leader 
at Aix-les-Bains should be called, as it indicates a more 
hopeful line of Conservative revival than most of the 
insular ideas that have been dangled before the Electorate 
by men of little faith. 


“Tf we can secure from the Dominions a progressive 
increase of preference, whether by elimination or reduction 
of duties down to the minimum essential to their revenue, 
and to the reasonable protection of their wage standard 
in those industries which they regard essential, or by the 
increase of duties to the outside world; if they can secure 
from us, whether by tariffs on our part or by other means, 
an assured market for those products in whose case such 
an assured market would most encourage their development; 
if we can co-operate with them in improving inter-Imperial 
communications and marketing, in promoting the inter- 
Imperial organization of business, in strengthening 
the voluntary preference of the purchaser all over the 
Empire—if, in fact, we can break down or lower all the 
various barriers, fiscal or non-fiscal, which impede inter- 
Empire trade, while sheltering that trade from unfair 
external competition, we shall, in effect, have created that 
wider area of mutual and_ free-flowing interchange of 
production which would constitute a practical form of 
Empire Free and Fair Trade.” 


Thanks to Cobden, Gladstone, and other enemies of the 
British Empire who deliberately inflicted economic injury 
on the Colonies, for the ulterior political purpose of 


Dissolution, we have put ‘‘ Empire Free Trade” indefinitely } 


beyond our reach. But at least we can cultivate Freer 
Trade and Fairer Trade with the Dominions once we grasp 
their point of view, and realize that Cobdenism in any 
shape or form makes no appeal to them. We could if 
we chose 


“secure for each part of the Empire all the practical 
advantages of mutual stimulation of production and pro- 
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motion of efficiency by fair competition in a wide and 
ever-expanding market, without surrendering the fiscal 
independence of any one of our nations.” 


As Mr. Amery, who knows the subject from A to Z, and 
has a closer personal acquaintance with the Dominions 
than any other Front or Back Bencher, reminds us: 


““Never has the situation been so favourable to an 
advance towards freer trade in the Empire than it is to-day. 
The realization that large-scale production and a large 
assured market are indispensable to efficiency and economy 
of modern production is breaking down the theoretical 
Free Trade outlook of business men in this country. 

“Tt is equally breaking down, in the Dominions, the 
theoretical protectionism which imagines that any and 
every industry can be made to flourish, even in a small 
local market, if you put a sufficiently high tariff on it.” 


It is, indeed, ‘‘ insular Free Trade here that has been the 
begetter of insular Protectionism overseas.” The United 
States points the moral 


“both by the example of their success and by the 
unpleasant effects which their rising tariffs and the 
tremendous overspill of their industrial and agricultural 
production have upon all of us.” 


THE ex-Colonial Secretary emphasizes what should be only 
too obvious to the meanest understanding: 


“Food Taxes” “Fiscal preference constitutes the simplest, 
cheapest, and most effective method of securing 


that Empire trade should be both free and fair, and the fact 


that all the rest of the Empire have tariffs, and that we shall 
soon be compelled to have one in our own local interest, 
makes it the natural basis to start from.” 


Finally he tackles the vexed question of “ Food Taxes,” 
observing : 


“Qn no question has more nonsense been talked, and 
VOL. XCIV 3 
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on none have politicians worked themselves. up into so 
unnecessary a fear complex. 

“* After all, it is people, and not articles, that are taxed, 
and it is the amount of his burden of taxation, and not the 
channel through which it is imposed, that affects the working 
man. 

“ Again, all taxes affect the price of food, and are food 
taxes. The baker’s rates are directly recouped out of the 
price of the loaves he sells, and represent a heavier burden 
on the consumer than any low duty on foreign wheat ever 
could. 

“Further, it is sheer nonsense to class all things that 
can enter a man’s body by the lips as ‘food,’ and lay down 
a general principle as to the effect of a preferential duty, 
regardless of the character of the article, the volume of the 
existing or easily stimulated Empire supply, the variety of 
competing Empire sources from which it can be drawn, ete. 

“An absolute system of inter-Empire Free Trade would 
no doubt postulate duties on all foreign foodstuffs as a 
complement to the complete disappearance of all internal 
duties. But our immediate concern is not with absolutes, 
but with practical progress. 

‘Such a policy implies duties, not on abstract categories, 
but on specific articles, in each case after full consideration 
of the effect of the duty and of the trade and employment 
secured in return. 

“‘ And there are, no doubt, important articles with regard 
to which business or political reasons may lead to the conclusion 
that, for the time being, at any rate, any preferential favours 
we can give to our partners in the Empire with regard to 
them should be by way of other measures than the imposition 
of duties. 

“ What statesmen are entitled to ask of the country, and 
to insist on having, in this hour of its need and of its opportunity, 
is release from abstract inhibitions and purely negative pledges, 
and a free hand to make the best bargain they can in the best 
way they can. 

“Tt is in that way alone, by first converting the nation 
to our ideal, and then securing a reasonably free hand for 
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businesslike negotiation, that we can advance towards our 
goal of an Empire united in economic co-operation, and 
providing the widest area for practical Free and Fair Trade 
that the world has yet envisaged.” 


These searching reflections inevitably suggest a query as 
to whether the Conservative Party is capable of “ Thinking 
Imperially,” and applying its energies to working out a 
constructive policy of Imperial Preference—to be pressed 
in season and out of season on the public, and eventually 
submitted to the country. This can, of course, only be 
done by men who really believe in the British Empire, and 
who regard its preservation, consolidation, and development 
as the great work of the years immediately ahead of us. 
It were idle for it to be undertaken by Mugwumps and 
Mandarins at a loose end, whose main preoccupation is the 
recovery of the offices they so recently lost because they 
did not deserve‘to hold them. Conservative statesmanship 
must make up its mind one way or another as to whether 
it is actively for the British Empire or indifferent as to its 
fate. As “ practical politicians” it may be worth the while 
of the Shadow Cabinet to bear in mind that, qua Little 
Englanders and Cobdenites, the Conservative Party can 
always be out-trumped by Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists. 


We have never regarded a Coalition of Conservatives and 
Liberals as the best, or indeed a serious, way of fighting 
Socialism. Liberals are too hostile to Con- 
servatives, and vice versa, to be able to 
coalesce effectually, and the single result of their attempting 
to do so would be to weaken themselves and strengthen 
“the common enemy.” Liberals are Cobdenites by tradi- 
tion, instinct, and profession; Conservatives are anti- 
Cobdenites, however chary timorous and half-hearted Leaders 
may be in recognizing the fact. This fixes a gulf between 
the two Parties that nothing can bridge, and any attempt 
to do so in the name of “ anti-Socialism ”’ could only serve 
to defeat its own purpose. Two recent by-elections are 
illuminating from this point of view, and we commend an 
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analysis of their figures to advocates of “Coalition.” If 
there be one constituency in these islands where it might 
have been supposed that Liberals could be persuaded to 
vote Conservative, it is Preston, where the Liberal Party 
was so shamelessly and shabbily let down by the candidate 
they returned to Parliament on May 30th as Mr. W. A. 
Jowitt, K.C.—ear-marked, it was said, for the future Leader- 
ship of Liberalism—but who within a few days “ ratted ” 
to the Socialists and blossomed forth as Sir William Jowitt, 
Attorney-General, for no intelligible reason except that 
Liberalism was now seen to be a losing Cause. Sir William 
insisted on submitting himself for re-election as a Socialist, 
thus affording the Preston Liberals a golden opportunity of 
teaching the renegade the lesson he richly deserved, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lloyd George, who at the National Liberal Club 
thus referred to Sir William Jowitt’s secession: 


“We have had only one defection. I shall make no 
comment on it or on the unparalleled circumstances in 
which it took place. I leave them to the universal nausea 
felt and expressed in every circle.” 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin had no doubt been erroneously informed 
that the ‘‘ nausea” in question had spread to Lancashire, 
and that sufficient Liberals were disgusted to secure the 
return of the Conservative, as the local Liberals, for reasons 
known only to themselves, were running no candidate of 
their own. Mr. Baldwin accordingly went to Preston and 
made a colourless pronouncement designed to reassure 
Liberals as to our Party’s orthodoxy on fiscal matters 
without exasperating too many Conservatives. The declara- 
tion of the poll (July 31st) proved this effort to have failed. 
Sir William Jowitt substantially increased his majority over 
the Conservative, for whom not a single Liberal voted, 
judging by the figures of the by-election as compared with 
those of the General Election. 


Sir W. Jowi1tt (Soc.) 6 .. 35,608 
Dr. A. B. Howitt (C.) i -- 29,168 
Mr. 8. M. Holden (Ind.) + se 410 


Socialist majority hi a 6,440 
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Preston is a double-member constituency, and at the 
General Election on May 30th the result was as follows: 


Rt. Hon. T. Shaw (Soc.) “a oe 
Sir W. A. Jowitt (L.) .. “ .. 931,277 
Dr. A. B. Howitt (C.) a .. 29,116 
Mr. C. E.G. Emmott (C.) .. .. 27,754 
Mr. S. M. Holden (Ind.) a <. 

Socialist majority as .- 8,589 

Liberal majority .. ‘i <« —_ 


THE second by-election that should help to knock 
any ‘‘ Liberal-Conservative Coalition’? on the head was 
““ Twickenham,’ whose electors were justi- 
fiably aggrieved at finding themselves wan- 
tonly involved in another election, during the holidays, 
immediately after the General Election, and they showed 
their feelings by wholesale abstention. They had returned 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks by a substantial majority on 
May 30th, and were well content with his services, although 
he belonged to a Government that inspired exiguous en- 
thusiasm. There was no hint at the time that Sir William 
contemplated deserting his constituents in the event of his 
re-election, and if we remember aright rumours of his 
possible Peerage were indignantly denied. But simply 
because the Conservative Party had badly miscalculated and 
was heavily beaten and the member for Twickenham lost 
his job, he decided to take advantage of the opportunity 
of becoming a Viscount—a reward that appears at the 
disposal of any Cabinet Minister, whether successful or 
unsuccessful in administration. We could understand Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks being made a Life Peer, because 
Life Peerages are-a desirable innovation, but with the rest 
of the community we deplore this indefinite increase of the 
hereditary Peerage which has grown to preposterous pro- 
portions. ‘‘ Twickenham’s” protest took the form of a 
sensational slump in the Conservative and Liberal polls; 
the only Party that could derive any satisfaction from the 
election being the Socialists, who doubtless attracted the 
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support of not few electors who were beginning to ask 
themselves whether the other Parties were serious. In order 
to handicap the Conservative candidate (Sir John Ferguson) 
the Central Office elected to repudiate him because he had 
the hardihood to champion the cause of Empire Free Trade, 
which is pronounced incompatible with the paralytic pledges 
which Mr. Baldwin took upon himself—without consulting 
the Party—to give under the shadow of the defeat of 1923. 
They have been a nightmare to many of us ever since, and 
go far to explain this year’s débdcle when we substituted 
De-rating for Safeguarding and Safety First for Empire 
First. Fortunately the mismanagers of our Party just 
failed to hand over Twickenham to the Socialists, and that 
is all that can be said for them. The figures speak for 
themselves, and prove, inter alia, that Liberals will do 
anything except vote Conservative: 


Sir John Ferguson (C.) ~ -- 36,6 
Mr. T. J. Mason (S.) .. _ .. 14,202 
Mr. F. G. Paterson (L.) is ne 1,920 

Conservative majority .. - 503 


Under 50 per cent. of the electors polled and the Liberal 
forfeited his deposit. At the General Election the figures 
were: 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks (C.)  .. .. 21,087 
Mr. T. J. Mason (S.) .. a ~» 15,121 
Mr. F. G. Paterson (L.) ee - 7,246 

Conservative majority .. as 5,966 


ASTONISHMENT was caused at home by the statement ascribed 
to Mr. Collingwood Hughes, ex-Conservative M.P. for Peckham, 
into whose mouth the following observations 


— were put on his recent arrival at Fremantle 
in Western Australia in the P. & O. Steamer 
Bendigo: 


‘““Many people in this boat are degenerates of the worst 
type of Irish, Scottish, and Welsh. It does not appear that 
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many English people are in the boat; at least they do not 
speak the English language. It amazed me to think how 
these people get through Australia House. There are three 
crippled people in the Bendigo, two men obviously on the 
verge of imbecility, and half a dozen children mentally weak. 
Two young migrants want to return to England, frightened 
because they thought they would have to work. Most of 
the young men in the ship are of the same type, and would 
probably receive a shock when they found they must work 
to succeed. Australia is getting street-corner loafers.” 


This outburst not unnaturally caused a furore on the Bendigo, 
and Mr. Hughes had to be protected against the assault 
of indignant immigrants. The Australian Prime Minister 
(Mr. Bruce) announced that the Government would make 
a full inquiry into these allegations, on which he thus 
commented: 


“The statements are obviously of such an extravagant 
character as to create doubt as to their accuracy. The only 
migrants coming to Australia are those with assisted passages, 
migrants nominated by persons resident in Australia, or 
farm labourers, domestics, and boys requisitioned by the 
State Government. Assisted passages are granted only when 
the investigations prove satisfactory. A strict health 
examination is made before the migrants are allowed to 
leave Great Britain, and again before they are allowed to 
land in Australia. These safeguards are always rigorously 
enforced.” 


Mr. Collingwood Hughes made an amende in the following 
form, when he reached Adelaide three days later, that may 
be regarded as closing this unpleasant episode: 


“T carefully. discriminated between the different types 
of immigrants in general, saying much in favour of all of 
them, but in the report only the adverse remarks were 
published, and these were exaggerated and accentuated. 

“T regret that the published report contained observations 
causing pain and annoyance to passengers, which was not 
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my intention. I apologize for the publication of the statements, 
and withdraw them without reservation. 

“Inasmuch as the report contained a reflection on the 
medical authorities at Australia House or of the P. & O. 
Company, this phase of the published report was not even 
mentioned to the reporter, and I completely exonerate them 
from all adverse criticism.” 


It is an excellent thing for politicians whether in or out of 
Parliament to study Imperial problems on the ground, but 
they should be careful what they say and to whom they 
say it, especially on matters on which they are imperfectly 
informed. 


THE disastrous effect on the Dominions of the Diplomatic 
disunion of the Empire, stimulated by the last Imperial 
. Conference, was evident in a recent debate in 
ae the Cape Parliament (August 5th), which 
Aisles afforded General Hertzog an opportunity of 
airing his Separatism. The Opposition sug- 
gested that the expenditure on South African ‘“ Ministers- 
Plenipotentiary ” in various foreign capitals might be more 
advantageously devoted to domestic purposes. General 
Hertzog replied that South Africa possessed “ sovereign 
independence on a footing of equality with Great Britain,” 
and that no Nationalist (i.e. Boer) but “ only the Unionists ” 
could resent such expenditure. In attacking his opponents 
the bitter Dutch Prime Minister incidentally referred to the 
Preferential treaty with Germany. 


“When we said a treaty with Germany was desirable, 
what was the attitude of the Opposition? That the treaty 
was not in the interests of Great Britain. 

“Mr. Duncan: We never said that. What we said was 
that it was against the interests of South Africa. 

“General HERTzoG: Were we not told that it was a slap 
in the face for Great Britain? Did not General Smuts say 
that during the Natal elections? 

“General Smuts: I called it window-dressing. 

“General HertzoG: The objection is to any Plenipo- 
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tentiary, and my reply is that where necessary we shall 
have Ministers-Plenipotentiary. We are not prepared, like 
poor people, to go and beg favours from anyone. 

“Mr. DuncaN: What is the advantage from a South 
African view-point? 

““General HeRTz0G: We say that it is not consistent 
with the prestige of South Africa that such appointments 
should not be made. When the Estimates are discussed I 
shall be ready to go into the matter more fully. Meanwhile 
I repeat I have the right to ask my English-speaking friends 
to place themselves in the position of Dutch-speaking South 
Africans, and to realize our national pride. I speak as a 
Dutch South Africander who cannot claim the Union Jack 
as my own or the British Ambassador in Italy or elsewhere 
as my own. You desire co-operation. But we must work 
together as one people, not like a herd pushed together, 
but as one people.” 


In other words, British South Africans are summoned by 
Boer politicians to assist in breaking up the British Empire 
under penalty of being dubbed “‘ bad South Africans.” 


Many English Newspapers expend their energies in the 
summer in advertising the delights of Deauville, the fascina- 

tion of the Lido, the charms of Le Touquet 
Our Much- = and other delectable Continental resorts. In 
Abused ' : . 
Climate the winter they are equally assiduous in 

booming the Riviera until they make every- 
one who can afford to go abroad almost ashamed of staying 
at home. In the interval of these efforts our contemporaries 
speculate as to why so few foreigners come to England and 
so many Britons take their holidays elsewhere. The answer 
is—propaganda, there being no corresponding attempt abroad 
to advertise the attractions of England. The Daily Mail, 
with its customary independence and public spirit, is engaged 
in shattering some of the delusions that keep foreigners 
away from our shores. Its Meteorological Correspondent 
(August 23rd) shows by the following table how the chief 
Capitals stand as regards average annual rainfall and fog, 
which is an eye-opener to most people: 
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Total Rain. Wet Days. Fog Days. 


London aa > 22°Om. 163 41 
Paris .. aa ae eis 157 46 
Berlin rom o» we OC in. 163 16 


New York .. .. 44°4in. 131 15 


In other words, there is more fog in Paris than in London, 
while the New York fogs—of which we never hear—are 
appreciably denser than ours. Berlin gets its rainfall in 
July, when it is usually fine in London, and Paris suffers 
from a wet June. New York’s rainfall is appalling, and yet 
New Yorkers are for ever crabbing our climate, and with 
our usual modesty, or slackness, we have let judgment go 
by default. It is a real National service to dispel the delu- 
sions that are used against England by astute and interested 
parties elsewhere, who seek to monopolize the great tourist 
traffic. But the most subtle enemies of English resorts are 
undoubtedly the social paragraphists and snap-shotters of 
our own Press, who pursue our “ fashionables ’? whenever 
they go abroad and catch them basking in the sunshine or 
on the beaches of places that would otherwise never be heard 
of by the British public. 


It is always refreshing to turn from South African Politics 
to South African Cricket—the same remark might con- 
ceivably be made of all Politics and all 
Cricket—because however little Dutch States- 
men may “play the game” South African 
cricketers invariably do. Notably during the past season 
in which Mr. H. G. Deane’s dashing team has highly dis- 
tinguished itself and laid the foundations of future victory 
unless both Old England and Young Australia wake up and 
take steps betimes to defend their “ashes”? against this 
comparatively new and formidable challenger. In one 
department of the game Mother Country and Dominions are 
tolerably equal in that they all lack bowlers who can take 
wickets under modern conditions that have considerably 
increased the burden of the bowler who labours under the 
further disadvantage of never being a popular hero either 
with the public or the Press like the run-getter. In batting 
there is abundant talent at home and overseas, which is 


Test 
Cricket 
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largely due to the fact that all the glory goes to the batsman 
from his schooldays onwards. We have certainly nothing 
to bewail on this score at home with the evergreen Hobbs, 
Sutcliffe, Hammond, Woolley, and an almost embarrassing 
number of other first-class bats for selectors to choose from, 
though we lack the great amateurs who used to turn defeat 
into victory. Both South Africa and Australia command 
the services of players who can make runs when they are 
most wanted, several of whom are so young that they will 
continue doing so for several years. It is in fielding that 
England has fallen sadly behind, and unless our experts’ 
comments on the last and in some respects most thrilling 
Test Match at the Oval were unduly gloomy, the gulf between 
the activity of Mr. A. W. Carr’s team in the outfield and 
that of the South Africans was almost painful—youth will 
tell “in the country.’ There was certainly nothing else in 
the least degree dismal about this astonishing match, unless 
it be the marked inferiority of the bowling on both sides 
to the batting, which was on top most of the time—very 
much on top when the visitors “got going” and no less 
so in our second innings. Mr. Deane won the toss and 
decided to put England in on a dubious wicket. We made 
the moderate score of 258, to which Sutcliffe (104) and 
Woolley (46) contributed 150, none of “the rest”? making 
over 20. It was not brilliant, but when South Africa went 
in calamity followed calamity, three crack wickets being 
lost for 20 runs, which in any normal eleven pointed to an 
innings of under 100. But these young men are not normal 
and refuse to bow down to the normal. Mr. H. W. Taylor 
(121) and his captain (93) proceeded to raise the score from 
this miserable figure to 234 for four wickets, while the next 
four wickets added another 258 runs, whereupon Mr. Deane 
“declared,” having brought victory in sight, by leaving 
England 234 runs to make to save a single innings defeat. 
That was something like cricket. Happily Hobbs (52), 
Hammond (101 not out), and Sutcliffe (109 not out) rose 
to the occasion and left us 30 runs ahead with 9 wickets 
in hand, so we cannot agree that the draw was against us, 
magnificent as was the performance of South Africa, who 
clearly deserved to win at least one of the 5 Test Matches. 
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An ominous feature of the game was the inability of England’s 
best bowlers (barring Tate and Larwood) to make any 
impression on any of the seven South African batsmen after 
the collapse of the first three. Freeman 0 wickets for 
169 runs! 


In a leading article The Times pays eloquent tribute to the 
captaincy of Mr. H. G. Deane and the effect such leadership 
B ,, necessarily exercises on the whole team. We 
li Deane” cannot help feeling that the argument might 
be usefully extended into what some persons 
regard as more serious spheres, although to the majority of 
Britons of the male sex nothing approaches cricket in 
importance, unless it be football. The Times discusses 
South Africa’s performance with fervour, emphasizing the 
development of the “ fighting spirit,’ much of which they 
owe “to the inspiration of their captain.” 


“Throughout the season he has devoted and even 
sacrificed himself to the future of South African cricket by 
shaping the young team under his command into a body of 
cricketers that will go from strength to strength, ready and 
able to try conclusions with any side that this country or 
Australia can produce. He has a genius for captaincy. In 
their own country he and his Eleven started the 1927-28 
series of matches against England with two defeats, followed 
by a memorable drawn match, and then by two wins, which 
enabled them to save the rubber. In each of those last two 
matches he put the other side in after winning the toss, and 
in each of them, even more conclusively than in the game 
that ended yesterday, the experiment was justified by its 
success. Captaincy of that order is bound to beget a feeling 
of confidence in the leadership of the man who is not afraid 
to put it to the touch ‘ to gain or lose it all.’ ” 


That is precisely the spirit we wish to see developed in 
the Conservative Party, where at present it is woefully 
lacking and “I dare not waits upon I would.” Unfor- 
tunately, although leading journals keenly admire “ the 
fighting spirit’ in the cricket field and on the golf links, 
they have little use for it in the political arena. They 
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repress enthusiasm for Conservative principles, encourage 
every form of Mugwumpery, demand that Defeatism should 
become the creed of Conservatism, on the ground that 
it alone is “ practical politics.” But it is the “ will to win” 
we are told that decides cricket matches. 


“The influence of what may justly be called the Deane 
spirit is visible in the whole side. In the field they do their 
utmost—and a very good utmost it is. At the wicket they 
are not content to take the runs offered to them by the 
bowlers. They are out to make them for themselves, and it 
is this that makes their batting, like their fielding, so attractive 
to watch.” 


If we could only infuse the Powers-that-be in our Party 
with this Deane spirit we should hear less about “ apathy.” 


By the middle of August the County Cricket Championship 
had reached a stage that immensely increased public interest 
in the ultimate result. No less than six 
teams were still in the running—namely, 
Nottinghamshire (131 points), Gloucester- 
shire (126), Lancashire (126), Yorkshire (124), Sussex (119), 
and Kent (116), though the two last were regarded as 
“ outsiders ’’—all the more regrettably because whether 
they win or lose Kent and Sussex always play attractive 
cricket, which is more than can be said of some of those 
dreary Northern dogs who are content to score one run 
every other minute, and not infrequently create a gloom 
as dreary as their cotton crises. Gloucestershire had the 
misfortune to lose an important match with Sussex by 
one run, which deprived her of the leadership, which was 
then taken over by Nottinghamshire, with Lancashire 
and Gloucestershire tying for second place. But the crucial 
matches, 28 in number, were still to come, of which Notts 
had 5, Gloucestershire 4, Lancashire 4, Yorkshire 5, Sussex 4, 
and Kent 4. Especially important games were Notts »v. 
Lancashire at Nottingham on August 17th, and against 
Gloucestershire on August 2Ist. If these home matches 
were both won by Mr. A. W. Carr’s team, the championship 
was regarded as virtually decided, whatever might happen 


County 
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in outstanding games, some of which linger on _ into 
September. By August 24th, Notts (144) had increased 
her lead, while Gloucestershire (129) appeared to be definitely 
out of the running, the second place being held by Yorkshire 
(137), and the betting is heavily on the Midlanders as we go 
to press, and nothing but one of those “ surprises ” in which 
cricket abounds can now prevent their replacing Lancashire 
at the top of the tree, which would be generally welcome, as 
Lancashire depends too much for victory on imported talent. 


For the fifth successive year France and United States 
have contested the Challenge Round of the Davis Cup 

to decide the International Championship 
dl a. of Lawn Tennis. For the third time of 
asking France secured this trophy, at the 
Stade Roland Garros, Paris, on July 26th, 27th, and 28th, 
when M. Borotra and his “team” scored the necessary 
three matches to two. But the famous ‘“‘ Four Musketeers ” 
were sadly reduced by the illness of M. René Lacoste (who 
caught a bad chill as a non-playing spectator at Wimbledon) 
and the omission of M. Jacques Brugnon, which latter 
struck outsiders at the time as a mistake as it cast the 
entire burden of Singles and Doubles on M. Borotra and 
M. Henri Cochet. Luckily for France the American L.T.A. 
made a corresponding blunder by omitting that dour and 
determined fighter, Mr. F. T. Hunter, whose experience 
and ‘‘ will to win” are a tremendous asset on big occasions. 
If they hoped for victory, they should have retained him, 
as he might have beaten the overwrought Borotra. If, 
on the other hand, they regarded defeat as unavoidable, 
and were anxious to give their younger players the 
education of experience, they should also have omitted 
Mr. Tilden, who had already declared that this was his 
last official appearance. That no American could compete 
with M. Cochet when in his irresistible mood goes without 
saying. But two Americans might conceivably have beaten 
M. Borotra when a bit off colour, as he was in the final 
at Wimbledon, and with such a brilliant pair as “the 
boys” Mr. W. Allison and Mr. J. van Ryn (who walked 
over MM. Cochet and Borotra in the Doubles), the 
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challengers might have had a chance of regaining the 
Championship. The issue was settled by M. Cochet’s 
annihilation of Mr. Tilden, who never came within sight 
of a set during fifty minutes’ play. It was said by some, 
including, we believe, his gallant and sporting victim, that 
Cochet’s play on this occasion was the finest demonstration 
of the game ever seen. The full score was as follows: 


H. Cochet (France) bt. W. T. Tilden, 6—3, 6—1, 6—2; 
bt. G. M. Lott, 6—1, 3—6, 6—0, 6—3. 

J. Borotra (France) bt. Lott, 6—l, 3—6, 6—4, 7—5; 
lost to Tilden, 6—4, 1—6, 4—6, 5—7. 

Cochet and Borotra (France) lost to W. Allison and 
J. van Ryn, 1—6, 6—8, 4—4. 


EXPERTS discounted English prospects of retaining the 
Wightman Cup and practically made a present of it to the 
' American ladies before a ball was struck at 

_ Wightman Forest Hills, New York, where the matches 
were played on August 9th and 10th. But 

thanks to the judgment of the selectors in choosing so fine 
a team under so capable a captain as Mrs. Covell, and their 
own brilliant play, our ladies gave a splendid account of 
themselves and were only beaten on the post. It was 
generally assumed on their Wimbledon form, where neither 
were seriously pressed by outsiders, that ‘‘ the two Helens,” 
Miss Wills and Miss Jacobs, would between them register 
the four wins necessary to the victory. Neither of our 
leading singles players, Miss Betty Nuthall and Mrs. Michael 
Watson, had done themselves justice on their home courts, 
and pessimists were positive that they would do even worse 
abroad, while critics were vocal concerning the work of the 
selectors. After the first day, when Miss Wills beat Mrs. 
Watson and Miss Jacobs disposed of Miss Nuthall (our 
solitary success being gained by Mrs. Michell and Mrs. 
Watson in their Double against Miss Helen Wills and Miss 
Edith Cross), “‘ crabbers ” could please themselves by saying 
“T told you so.” But the accounts of these matches 
showed that: Miss Nuthall and Mrs. Watson were totally 
different players across the Atlantic to what they had been 
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at Wimbledon, and made their formidable opponents go 
‘all out”? to win, while the Double was more or less of a 
picnic for our two Wimbledon Champions. The next day 
our ladies did even better. Mrs. Watson dominated her 
match with Miss Jacobs, who was practically driven off the 
court, while Miss Nuthall played the game of her young life 
against the American, English, and French champion, who 
had the utmost difficulty in securing two advantage sets, 
and lost more games than has been scored against her in 
her four previous Wightman Cup matches. It was a notable 
feat for Miss Nuthall to give so great a player as Miss Wills 
the best match she had had for three years, and a generous 
American gallery were not slow in appreciating the achieve- 
ment. Mrs. Covell and Mrs. Shepherd Barron, a seasoned 
and sympathetic pair, had little difficulty in winning their 
Double against Mrs. Wightman and Miss Helen Jacobs. 
But Miss Edith Cross, who is an incomparably better player 
than her record in European tournaments suggests, was able 
to tip the balance in favour of her side by winning a closely 
contested match with Mrs. Michell. The full score is as 
follows: 


Miss H. Wills (U.S.A.) bt. Mrs. Watson 6—1, 6—4; bt. 
‘Miss B. Nuthall 8—6, 8—6. 

Miss H. Jacobs (U.S.A.) bt. Miss Nuthall 7—5, 8—6; 
lost to Mrs. Watson 83—6, 2—6. 

Miss E. Cross (U.S.A.) bt. Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 6—3, 
3—6, 6—3. 

Miss Wills and Miss Cross (U.S.A.) lost to Mrs. Michell 
and Mrs. Watson 4—6, 1—6. 

Mrs. Wightman and Miss Jacobs (U.S.A.) lost to Mrs. 
B. C. Covell and Mrs. Shepherd Barron 2—6, 1—6. 


Results: 
1923. America won at Forest Hills, 7—0. 
1924. Great Britain won at Wimbledon, 6—1. 
1925. Great Britain won at Forest Hills, 4—3. 
1926. America won at Wimbledon, 4—3. 
1927. America won at Forest Hills, 5—2. 
1928. Great Britain won at Wimbledon, 4—3. 
1929. America won at Forest Hills, 4—3. 


UNJUST WILLS 


It does not seem right that a man should be able to pauperize 
his widow (whom on marriage he promised to “endow with 
his worldly goods ’’) and to bequeath all his possessions to a 
mistress. Nor can it be right that he should have the power 
to disinherit absolutely his legitimate offspring through 
mere spite and leave all to illegitimate children. Such 
arbitrary actions are contrary to the whole trend of our 
thought and laws. Yet both can happen to-day in England. 

We have increasingly recognized marital and parental 
duties and obligations. A man cannot desert his wife and 
make the ratepayers support her, nor can a man saddle the 
community with the cost of maintaining a mentally deficient 
wife. The law can compel him to provide maintenance. 
But only during his lifetime. He is allowed to stop the 
allowance on his death, leave the money to any other woman 
or object he fancies, and put the cost of maintaining his 
widow on to the ratepayers. 

Similarly with children. A parent whilst he (or she) is 
alive cannot place the whole burden of maintenance upon 
the rate- and taxpayers. But this obligation towards 
infants is not recognized after death even when the parent 
has ample means. 

A manual worker during his lifetime has to contribute 
towards providing his widow with a pension and his orphan 
children with certain allowances should he predecease them. 
But the man of property can leave his family penniless by 
will, although if he were to die intestate both widow and 
children would, under the law, be adequately provided for. 

The illogicality of the law, and the obvious injustices 
which may and do arise, are so obvious that I need not 
enlarge upon them. Were it necessary, I could quote a 
large number of actual glaring cases of hardships, the 
particulars of which have been sent to me ever since I first 
raised the matter publicly in the House of Lords. 

Parliament, naturally, must see that any amending 
legislation passed to remove such grievances as I have 
named does not create greater ills than it sets out to remedy. 
Further, it must guard against unreasonable interference 
with the liberty of the subject. Fortunately in this matter 
we have precedents in Scotland and the Dominions, which 
we can either adopt or adapt. In Australia a surviving 
spouse who has been disinherited may appeal to the ria 
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just as in England appeal can in certain special instances 
be made to the High Court for adjustment or interpretation 
of a will. Similarly, in New Zealand and parts of Australia 
children who have been cut off entirely may appeal for 
maintenance. In the case both of a surviving spouse or 
child, the Court has to be satisfied that the claimant, whether 
a child or a spouse, is and has been satisfactory in 
character and conduct. The Court may also take into 
consideration such special circumstances as the transfer 
before death of a suitable share of the deceased’s property. 
We have made special inquiries in New Zealand and New 
South Wales, and find that the law works wel!; the Courts 
have no difficulty in administering them and litigation is 
reduced to a minimum. So successful has the Act been 
that it has been copied in certain Provinces of Canada, 
Scottish Law goes farther than the Dominions, and compels 
owners of property to leave a definite proportion (one-third) 
to a surviving spouse unless adequate provision has been 
made in a marriage settlement. Our inquiries show that 
the law in the Dominions tends to reduce litigation. 
Testators and their legal advisers know that unreasonable 
or capricious wills must lead to some action, either to a 
rectification by the Court or to some voluntary compromise 
between beneficiaries and dependents. 

I believe that there is general agreement on the under- 
lying principle of our Bili and that people would support it 
on Second Reading. Its details can be threshed out “in 
Committee,” ice. when Parliament examines the proposal, 
clause by clause. As the result of considerable discussion 
in the Press, at conferences, etc., the present draft of the 
Wills and Intestacies Bill differs somewhat from the original 
one. We now propose that the surviving spouse should be 
entitled to claim income equal to £2,000 per annum, or 
one-third of the aggregate estate, instead of £3,000 as pro- 
posed in the first Bill. As regards children, they are to be 
allowed two-thirds of the provision to which they would 
have been entitled had the testator died wholly intestate, 
instead of one-third as in the earlier Bill. 

Opinion is not unanimous as to whether children of any 
age should be able to claim maintenance. As now drafted, 
the Bill only provides maintenance for children up to the 
age of sixteen. In both cases appeal must be to the High 
Court, and can only be made after an attempt has been 
made to settle matters amicably with the executors. 
Children includes: (a) those under sixteen years of age, (b) 
or attending a full-time educational establishment, (c) or 
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unable by reason of mental or physical unfitness to support 
themselves. Spouses who have lived apart with a separation 
deed cannot claim relief. 

One criticism of our proposal was made in the Lords on 
behalf of those ultra feminists who reject the idea that 
women should be dependent on husbands, either during 
the latter’s lifetime or after their death. Their objection 
might be valid if the widow were always young and able to 
support herself on her husband’s death. But obvious 
hardship would result if this were not the case. It would be 
unfair to expect a middle-aged widow, who had led a 
respectable life and who had children, to start out late in 
life to earn her living if her husband had died leaving a 
considerable property, but had left her and her family 
penniless. There can be no justification for refusing to a 
woman after her husband’s death that which the law 
recognizes to be her due during his lifetime. 

If the law permits of gross injustices (even though the 
number of cases be relatively small) it ought to be changed, 
provided the alteration does not create a more unsatis- 
factory position. It is often hard to foresee the results of, 
and consequences of, an entirely new law. Fortunately, 
young Britain overseas has made many experiments. 
Cautious old Britons in these isles can profit from these 
experiences, which show clearly that a change such as we 
propose in the Wills and Intestacies Bill does stop the 
scandalous power of a person arbitrarily, and without cause, 
to pauperize his helpless dependents without at the same 
time depriving the individual of legitimate power over his 
possessions or the parent of due authority over children. 
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Ir must be thought a great misfortune to a country to 
have a fiscal policy which is the sport of politics. I do 
not mean a mere variation between a higher or a lower 
tariff which lies within the political controversies of most 
nations; but the radical difference between a tariff and no 
tariff which divides our own. For a country might live 
under Free Trade or it might thrive under Protection; but 
it is impossible to imagine either its industries or its 
commerce being happy or prosperous under a conflict of 
these two opposites, a perpetual alternation from one to 
the other, and that is now the position in this country, 
We had, for example, the case of the McKenna Duties, 
imposed, then abolished, re-imposed, and now—or so it is 
threatened—to be abolished again. And these duties, which 
govern certain important industries, are typical of the 
general chaos into which our national policy has fallen, 
Thus the Safeguarding Duties, and those Preferential Duties 
which give an advantage to the trade of the Dominions, 
are both under the comprehensive ban of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who proposes to sweep them all away. 
There is, besides, the case of the Woollen Industry, which 
was not actually protected, but had applied for the benefits 
of the Safeguarding Act, and had been awarded judgment 
by the Statutory Committee which considered the case. 
The expense and disadvantage of that application—which 
advertised to the world the distress of our textile manu- 
factures—are all to be wasted, since the present Government 
was pledged beforehand to disavow the policy of its pre- 
decessor. And it would seem as if things were doomed 
so to continue, for if Mr. Snowden abolishes or withholds 
these duties, the Chancellor who is likely to succeed him 
will grant or reimpose them. And so ad infinitum. No 
industrial and commercial country can be expected to live 
in such a purgatorial position. 

If we look back into history for light upon this subject, 
we find ourselves drawn into rather a long, but at least 
to this writer, a fascinating excursion. Many people seem 
to imagine that it all began with Joseph Chamberlain, who 
is thought to have unsettled the original foundation of 
Free Trade. But it is really very much older than that. 
Without going back nearly to the beginning, we may yet 
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recall that the British Empire was built upon Protectionist 
principles, which{were cherished by the Whig Governments 
of the eighteenth century, and extended to embrace the 
Colonies. An American student of British Colonial Policy, 
Mr. Beer, describes it thus: 


“The primary object of the colonial system was to 
develop the wealth and power of the Empire. It was 
considered that this could best be accomplished by making 
it a self-sufficient economic unit, independent, as far as was 
possible, of competing national groups. In this commercial 
Empire, mother country and dependency were to be 
mutually complementary, one supplying as far as was 
possible the manufactured products consumed in the 
colony, and the other the tropical products and the raw 
materials not produced by Great Britain.... In accordance 
with this system a large number of colonial products received 
especial advantages in the British market by a system of 
preferential duties, by direct bounties, or by a combination 
of both, with the result that in a number of instances they 
acquired a monopoly thereof at the expense of foreign 
goods ...and... the system tended to give British 
manufacturers a monopoly of the Colonial market. The 
system as a whole was thus based on the idea of the mutual 
reciprocity of the economic interests of mother country and 
colony. Its predominant characteristic is well emphasized 
in the French term describing it—le pacte colonial.’’* 


Mr. Beer, being an American, has no bias in favour 
of Great Britain, yet admits that it was on an equitable 
basis, was of advantage to the Colonies, and “instead of 
being a disintegrating factor . . . tended to give greater 
cohesion to the Empire.” It had its faults; it did not 
allow sufficiently for growth, as in its prohibition of manu- 
factures; but it made the New World a great producer 
of corn, lumber, sugar, hemp, fish, tobacco, and other such 
products. It was not this system, which was popular, but 
the direct taxation of the Thirteen Colonies which led to 
their revolt. And the loyalty of Canada was preserved by 
its continued application right up to the time when the 
Free Traders swept the whole system away. What followed 
both shocked and surprised that school of statesmen:} 


* British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, by George Louis Beer (1907), pp. 193 
et seq. 

t It may not, indeed, have surprised Cobden, who seemed to have calculated 
on losing our Colonies. ‘‘The Colonial System,” he said on April 12, 1842, 
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** Until the forties the British Government had kept the 
control of the trade relations of the colonies entirely in its 
own hands. There was only one trade and tariff policy 
for the Empire; that policy was the policy of the British 
Government, and the policy of the British Government 
was protection and preference. When, for their own 
purposes, the British people decided to abolish the Corn 
Laws, the corner-stone of this system, and with them the 
preferences given on Colonial grain, they released the 
Colonial legislatures from the obligation of continuing the 
tariff preference hitherto accorded British goods. In 1847 
the Cayley tariff was passed by the legislature of Canada, 
putting all imports on the same revenue level.” * 


The Canadians, indeed, began to protect their own 
manufactures against British goods, and this was not at 
all to the liking of our Free Traders. In the name of the 
Imperial Government Earl Grey protested, and even put 
his veto on the Colonial tariff. At first Canada acquiesced. 
Hincks, in his budget of 1849, took the line that to set up 
a protective tariff in Canada would be equivalent to a 
declaration of independence; but as the situation of Canada 
grew more desperate, owing to the loss of British 
preference, the demand for protection grew more insistent; 
the Canadian tariff was raised step by step in defiance of 
British despatches, and the climax came in 1859 when the 
Duke of Newcastle forwarded a complaint from Sheffield 
that in the past eighteen years the Canadian duty on 
Sheffield goods had been advanced from 2} to 20 per cent. 


‘Tt cannot be regarded as less than indecent and a reproach,” 
said this memorial, “that while for fifteen years the 
Government, the greatest statesmen, and the Press of this 
country have been not only advocating, but practising 
the principles of Free Trade, the Government of one of 
her most important colonies should have been advocating 
monopoly and protection.” 


Canada was by no means in the mood to consider the 


‘‘ with all its dazzling appeals to the passion of the people, can never be got rid 
of except by the indirect process of free trade, which will gradually and 
imperceptibly loose the bonds which unite.onr Colonies to us by a mistaken 
notion of self-interest.” See The English People Overseas by A. Wyatt Tilby, 
vol. iv., p. 420. 

* The Life and Times of Sir Alexander Tillock Galt, by Oscar Douglas 
Skelton (Toronto, 1920), pp. 326-7. 
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interests or submit to the dictation of the Mother Country. 
She had been struck a terrible blow by the hand in which 
she had trusted. The merchants of Montreal had written 
a manifesto, describing in bitter terms the effect of 
the disaster, and demanding annexation to the United 
States: 


‘““The reversal of the ancient policy of Great Britain,” 
said these Montreal merchants, ‘‘ whereby she withdrew from 
the Colonies their wonted protection in her markets, has 
produced the most disastrous effects upon Canada. In 
surveying the actual condition of the country what but 
ruin and decay meets the eye. ... Crippled, therefore, 
and checked in the full career of private and public enter- 
prise, this possession of the British Crown—our country— 
stands before the world in humiliating contrast with its 
immediate neighbours, exhibiting every symptom of a 
nation fast sinking to decay.” * 


With the background of anger and resentment to fortify 
it, the Canadian Government made a sharp retort upon the 
Duke of Newcastle: 


“Tt is,’ Mr. Galt wrote, “the duty of the present 
Government distinctly to affirm the right of the Canadian 
legislature to adjust the taxation of the people in the way 
they deem best—even if it should unfortunately happen 
to meet the disapproval of the Imperial Ministry. Her 
Majesty cannot be advised to disallow such acts, unless 
her advisers are prepared to assume the administration of 
the affairs of the Colony, irrespective of the views of its 
inhabitants.” + 


The bitterness of Canada at the blow she had received 
from the abolition of Preference led her also for a time 
to consider the idea of union with the United States. We 
have seen how the Montreal merchants petitioned in that 
cause, and there were politicians, Galt among them, who 
favoured it; but the staunchness of the United Empire 
Loyalists and the dislike felt by the French Canadians for 
the secularism of the Republic checked that tendency. 
What, however, Canada did do was to enter into a treaty 
of differential duties with the United States, which had 


* The Life of Sir John A. Macdonald, by Lt.-Col. J. Pennington Macpherson 
(St. John, N.B., 1891), vol. i, pp. 197 e¢ seq. 
t Life and Times of Sir A. J. Galt, p. 330. 
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it been continued must have meant the same thing as 
Union. But fortunately for the British Empire, feeling 
ran high between Canada and the United States over the 
Civil War, and the Republicans, in order to punish 
the Dominion, denounced the treaty. Thereby, owing to 
the rancour of their politicians, the United States ,lost the 
greatest, chance of their history. They might,have bound 
Canada to them by ajfiscal union, which would have given 
them the realities, and, in the end no doubt also, the form 
of political union. For the British Empire it was a narrow 
escape. 

The effect, then, of our Free Trade policy upon Canada 
was;to deprive her of Preference in the British market, 
upon which her lumber and corn trade had been built up, 
and thereby so to injure her as almost to drive her into 
the arms of the United States. 

A similar policy was followed somewhat latei- with 
similar results in the Cape of Good Hope. When we first 
conquered and then bought that Colony from the Dutch, 
our statesmen set to work to reconcile the Dutch Boers 
to British rule. And the principal measure to that end 
was a preference of six shillings a gallon on Cape wines. 
The Cape farmers set themselves to stub the valleys round 
Stellenbosch and the Paarl, and to extend their vineyards, 
with such success that soon there was a thriving wine trade 
from the Cape to England. Constantia, a sweet, pretty 
wine favoured by the ladies, less dry than sherry, more 
delicate than port, in fact rather like Madeira, had a great 
vogue, and with the spread of phylloxera in France, the 
rough wines of the new vineyards came to be used very 
much in England for blending purposes. 

Old Jan Hofmeyr, who came of a family of wine growers 
and wine merchants, described to me the havoc wrought 
by the Commercial Treaty between England and France 
which Richard Cobden negotiated in 1860. Without 
warning, and at a single stroke, the preference upon 
which the Cape wine farmers had laid out their new 
vineyards, was swept away; in a single year the export of 
Cape wine fell to a mere fraction, and within five years 
ceased to exist. The wine farmers were left without a 
market, save the miserable business of making “ dop,” and 
a vile, heady sort of Hermitage for the coloured people; 
they were in fact ruined, and the tender bud of their 
allegiance received a blight from which it has never since 
recovered. 

The Australian Colonies were less affected by the change 
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as they had not developed much of a trade in anything 
but wool; but being Protectionist in sentiment they disliked 
Free Trade, and came into conflict with the British Govern- 
ment when New South Wales attempted to arrange a 
preferential treaty with other Colonies. 

Such, in brief, was the historical background of the first 
session of the Imperial Conference, which was held in 
London in the year 1887. The Marquis of Salisbury, who 
was then Prime Minister, addressed the Conference in a 
speech which showed that his thoughts pierced further than 
his policy dared. There were, he said, two possible forms 
of union (as shown by the then recent example of the 
second German Empire). “‘ There was the Zollverein, the 
Customs Union, and there was the Kriegsverein, the Union 
for military purposes.” As to the former, Lord Salisbury 
went on, a Customs Union was by no means impossible; 
but “‘ the resolutions which were come to in respect to our 
fiscal policy forty years ago set any such possibility entirely 
aside, and it cannot be now resumed until on one side or 
the other very different notions with regard to fiscal policy 
prevail from’those which prevail at the present moment.” 
They must therefore turn to the Kriegsverein, “the union 
for purposes of mutual defence.” The “tie of common 
funk” was the only tie which Free Trade was willing to 
consider. 

Jan Hofmeyr, who represented Cape Colony at the 
Conference, made a very astute attempt to reconcile these 
two forms of union. Lord Salisbury had asked the Colonies 
to contribute to the Royal Navy. 


‘“‘The scheme,” said Hofmeyr, “‘ which I wish to lay before 
the Conference is one which would promote a closer fiscal 
union between the various parts of the Empire, which 
would procure revenue for Imperial purposes, and which 
at the same time would leave the various fiscal tariffs of 
the different parts of the Empire, of the Colonies as well 
as of England, untouched... . 

. . . Now supposing that we were to levy an average 
rate of 2 per cent. all round . . .* that would give a revenue 
of not less than £7,000,000 . . . which would pay for a 
considerable part of the British fleet. ... I do not know 
whether Great Britain would feel it or not, but the Colonies 
would not feel it, and it would establish a feeling on their 
part that while they were paying for the defence of the 


* On the total foreign imports into the Colonies and the United Kingdom, 
which combined then made £352,000,000. 
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Empire, they were at the same time enjoying in British 
markets, and in inter-colonial markets certain advantages 
which foreigners did not enjoy. That would establish a 
connecting link between the Colonies mutually as well as 
between the Colonies and the Empire also, such as is not 
at present in existence, and which might further develop 
by-and-by into a most powerful bond of union.” * 


Sir Samuel Griffith, who represented the Australian 
Colony of Queensland, proposed, earlier in the same Con- 
ference, a scheme more nearly approaching our present 
idea of Imperial preference, since it left each fiscal unit 
of the Empire entirely free to arrange for itself on what 
classes of goods if any, and on what scale, it would levy 
import duties. Every part of the Empire would give 
to the rest such a preference on these fiscal duties as it 
thought reasonable or possible. Thus, said Sir Samuel 
Griffith, “‘ by giving material advantages to the people of 
our own kith and kin,” we should “‘maintain and strengthen 
the feeling that we are all one nation.” 

These great and fruitful proposals thus made by our 
Colonial statesmen were barred by Free Trade. But for 
that, it is clear from his speech that Lord Salisbury would 
have adopted either one or the other. We missed a great 
chance in 1887. I believe that Jan Hofmeyr and Cecil 
Rhodes, who were then working together, would have had 
sufficient influence to have brought into such a Union the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic—and that 
would have saved us a lot of trouble! 


Vain regrets! The opportunity passed. Rhodes turned 
to more dubious expedients, and after the South African 
War it was difficult for Joseph Chamberlain to bring 
Colonial statesmen together upon such a policy as they 
had freely offered before. His aim, I gather, was to secure 
a Zollverein—complete Free Trade within the Empire— 
a very difficult business by the time he undertook it, for 
by then the Dominions had created or were creating their 
own ‘infant industries,” which were ready to squall at 
any invasion of their nursery, even by the Mother Country. 
Nevertheless he might have done it with a corn duty as 
a counter of negotiations; but of that he was robbed by 
the action of a colleague. 

The Dominions did go a certain distance of their own 
volition, and without reciprocity, in giving preference 


* Mr. Richard Jebb’s History of the Imperial Conference, vol. i, chap. i. 
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duties to Great Britain. They were hampered by the 
Belgian and German treaties, and had actually to press 
Great Britain for many years before they were permitted, 
by the denunciation of those treaties, to give the Mother 
Country preference. Canada led the way, and by the 
fourth session of the Imperial Conference (in 1902) the 
delegates were prepared to recommend the following 
scheme: 


‘“‘Canada.—The existing preference of 334 per cent., 
and an additional preference on lists of selected articles. 

‘““(a) By further reducing the duties in favour of the 
United Kingdom; 

“*(b) By raising the duties against foreign imports. 

““(c) By imposing duties on certain foreign imports now 
on the free list. 

“ Australia.—Preferential treatment not yet defined as 
to nature or extent. 

‘““ New Zealand.—A general preference by 10 per cent. 
all round reduction of the present duty on British manu- 
factured goods, or an equivalent in respect of lists of selected 
articles on the lines proposed by Canada. 

“The Cape Colony and Natal.—A preference of 25 per 
cent. or its equivalent on dutiable goods other than specially 
rated articles to be given by increasing the duties on foreign 
imports.” * 


But they urged upon Great Britain “‘ the expediency 
of granting in the United Kingdom preferential treatment 
to the products and manufactures of the Colonies, either 
by exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter 
imposed ”—in fact they wanted reciprocity. The Canadian 
Government went further, and in a memorandum pointed 
out how far they had gone without any return, added that 
“if they could be assured that the Imperial Government 
would accept the principle of preferential trade generally, 
and particularly grant to the food products of Canada in 
the United Kingdom exemption from duties now levied 
or hereafter imposed,” they, on the other side, “‘ would 
be prepared to-go further into the subject, and endeavour 
to give to the British manufacturer some increased 
advantage over his foreign competitors in the markets of 
Canada.” And finally it concluded with a hint that if 
the Mother Country would do nothing, then Canada might 
withdraw what it had given—‘“ should be free to take such 


* Jebb, History of the Imperial Conference, vol. i, p. 367. 
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action as might be deemed necessary in the presence of 
such conditions.”* 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, was helpless owing to the 
withdrawal of the shilling duty on corn. He, indeed, 
explained to Colonel Denison how he had been disarmed 
by his colleague, Mr. C. T. Ritchie (afterwards Lord 
Ritchie), the Chancellor of the Exchequer: “On my return 
from South Africa we called at Madeira, and I found there 
a telegram from Austen saying the corn tax was to be 
taken off. When I arrived in London the budget was 
coming up very soon. [I could not do anything for many 
reasons. I did not wish to precipitate a crisis, and I had 
to wait.” 

Thus again a great chance was missed. I need hardly 
pursue the history since it begins to be within the memory 
of the present generation. At the Imperial Conference 
of 1907, I helped Dr. Jameson and Sir Thomas Smartt to 
prepare their case, and they gave me a vivid account 
of how Asquith and Mr. Winston Churchill fenced with 
the facts (which they had never grasped), and ended 
in mere bluster about “banging, barring, and bolting 
the door” against even a “single pepper-corn.” States- 
manship! 

Then came the war, which scored its scathing criticism 
of our Trade Policy across the face of the Empire. We 
were driven to spend the wealth we had accumulated in 
buying from neutrals the goods we should have been 
producing ourselves. In the horror of this enlightenment 
even the Free Trade Government of Mr. Asquith and a 
mainly Free Trade Parliament passed the Paris Resolutions 
which abandon all the principles of Free Trade: 


The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 
The devil grew well, the devil a monk was he. 


Instead of turning to the great constructive work of 
building an Imperial economy upon secure foundations, 
Mr. Lloyd George persuaded the Coalition to break up 
such fiscal union as we had between Great Britain and 
Ireland.t There were, however, certain timid beginnings 
made in the new policy. The McKenna Duties were 
essentially protective in their operation, and—although this 
will be denied—I have excellent ground for saying in their 


* Jebb, History of the Imperial Conference , vol. i, pp. 368, 369. 

t If we had granted Ireland a preference on her agriculturai produce as 
against Denmark and Holland, we might have avoided the Rebellion and the 
‘* Treaty.” 
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intention also. The Safeguarding Duties were the work 
of Mr. Lloyd George, who, like Saturn, now desires to devour 
his own children.* 

When at last the Conservative Party freed itself from 
its bondage to Liberalism, it made a beginning, on the 
British’ side, with the long-delayed policy of preference. 
We might compare the raising of these preferential duties 
to an arch or a series of arches thrown across the seas 
which divide the British Empire. The bridge builders in 
the Dominions had built their side of the arch before we 
of the Mother Country had even begun to build our side, 
and thus the masonry hung unsupported, save by its own 
tenacity, over the ocean. So one-sided a preference 
could not indefinitely continue; but the Conservatives 
were hampered by this difficulty—that the Dominions 
produced in the main food and raw materials, the bulk 
of which were admitted free to our markets. Any mutual 
system of preference, therefore, must involve the imposition 
of duties either on food or on raw materials, or on both, 
in so far as they came from foreign countries. 

The Conservative Government either had not the will 
or had not the power for this large programme, which was 
judged to be politically impossible. Mr. Chamberlain 
himself had never proposed a duty on raw materials, 
although he had contemplated a duty on corn. The 
Conservatives, however, shrank from this great expedient, 
and confined their policy to a grant of preference on such 
things as were already dutiable, with some minor extensions. 
They gave the Dominions preference on wine, tobacco, 
dried fruit, sugar, tea, and proposed to add tinned salmon 
to the list, as Canada did not produce these other com- 
modities. The sum of these preferences, as we _ shall 
presently see, did not amount to a balanced reciprocity; 
but it was something. 

If we are to judge the balance of this reciprocity, we 
must take some figures into account. Thus, according to 
Mr. Amery, the Dominions preference to British trade, 
calculated in remission of such duties as are imposed on 
foreign trade, amounts to £14,000,000 in the year against 
British preference to the Dominions of only about 
£2,000 ,000.7 

* Sir Alfred Mond (now Lord Melchett) piloted the Bill through the House 
of Commons; but Mr. Lloyd George was responsible as Prime Minister. The 
use of the word “‘ Safeguarding ”’ instead of “‘ Protection ”? was suggested either 
by a dictionary of synonyms or by the native enthusiasm of these two Ministers 


for our Anglo-Saxon speech. 
t Mr. Amery, in the House of Commons, July 9, 1929. 
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To go a little more into detail, in the year 1925, which 
may be called typical, the following remissions were made 
on British goods: 


Canada, £2,470,000 
Australia, £7,800,000 
New Zealand, £2,860,000 
South Africa, £643,000 


That these preferences are of great value to British 
trade is admitted, and is, indeed, obvious. These preferences 
cover almost the whole range of manufactured goods. 
Thus in New Zealand a preference of from 10 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. is given upon 427 tariff items out of a total 
of 644. In Australia a preference of 5 per cent. is given on 
24 items, of 10 per cent. on 367 items, of 124 per cent. 
on 24 items; of 15 per cent. on 136 items; of 20 per cent. 
on 32 items. In Canada the remission on British goods 
amounts in general to one-third of the duty. Under the 
stimulus of so considerable a favour, British exports to 
the Dominions have steadily increased, while our exports 
to foreign countries have been either stationary or have 
actually declined. Thus for example:* 


YEAR, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND. SOUTH AFRICA, 
1913 £34,471,269 £10,837,987 £22,184,818 
1917 £61,179,266 £19,608,464 £30,501,754 
YEAR. FRANCE, GERMANY. RUSSIA, 
1913 £28,933,072 £40,677,379 £18,102,683 
1927 £23,633,947 £41,879,093 £4,508,800 


Between 1924 and 1927 the exports of produce and manu- 
factures from the United Kingdom to foreign countries 
fell by 5 per cent.; in the same period our exports to the 
Empire rose from £334,000,000 to £380,000,000. In 1924 
the British Empire overseas took 41°7 per cent. of our 
total exports; in 1927 46°1 per cent. 

These figures give but a general idea; to realize the 


* Annual Statement of Trade and Navigation Accounts. 
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advantage one must be a British merchant dealing in our 
manufactures who has to tender in the Colonies against 
foreign competitors. In his reckoning a preference under 
the Customs of anything from 5 per cent. to 334 per cent. 
is usually an important, and sometimes a decisive, advantage. 
It gets him the trade. 

There are, of course, in all the Dominions strong 
opponents to a system so one-sided and so advantageous 
to the Mother Country. In South Africa the preference 
has been reduced on the ground that the Union gave very 
much more than we gave in return, and in Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand a series of intermediate tariffs 
have been framed which reduce the preference in favour 
of such foreign countries as are willing to make a treaty 
of reciprocity. Nevertheless, the system endures, and 
might be developed if our statesmen had only the wisdom 
to seize an advantage which foreign countries would give 
their eyes to possess. 

But the Conservatives were timid: under the influence 
of Mr. Churchill, whose somewhat battered fiscal virginity 
felt itself affronted by these duties, the preference on tea 
was abolished with the duty. And the Socialists threaten 
complete abolition. 


“T hope,” said Mr. Snowden, “I am not anticipating 
any part of the Budget statement when I say that I hope 
before we leave office—if ever we leave office—we shall 
have swept away all duties upon food—sugar, dried fruits, 
and all those articles of food which are subject to duties 
at the present time.” * 


The Dominions are protesting, and not only protesting, 
but threatening upon their side to sweep away the pr®- 
ference they give to us. Mr. Scullin, the Leader of the 
Australian Labour Party, ominously reminded Mr. Snowden 
that Australian preference to British goods was worth 
between seven and eight millions sterling a year more than 
British preference to Australian produce. 

It will help us to understand Australian resentment if 
we realize that their new dried fruit industry is based on 
the preference in the British market, and could not otherwise 
exist. Thus of a total of 64,000 tons produced in Australia, 
12,000 tons were sold in the local market, and the remainder, 
52,000, or over 80 per cent., was exported in bulk to the 
United Kingdom. 


* House of Commons, July 9, 1929, 
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‘In South Africa the fruit and sugar growers are alarmed 
no less; but the Separatists who support General Hertzog 
console them by saying that they will raise the tariff on 
British goods to the general level, and use the money 
subsidize them against their loss. 

Thus the Socialists are proposing to throw away thé 
greatest—indeed the only—advantage British goods enjoy 
in the markets of the world—and not only that advantage 
which is material, but the goodwill and the closer union 
which spring from it: 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe. 


If it is lost, it is lost for ever. We shall not, this time, 
get another chance. 


Tan COLVIN 
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‘Wanted- New Writers! 


The Great Demand for 
Articles and Short Stories 


IF you can write a good letter—if you have a little natural 
aptitude for literary work—you can be trained to earn a 
Second income in your leisure hours. 

Hundreds of publications need the work of outside contribu- 
tors. The suppl A brightly-written articles and stories does 
not keep pace wit aonend. 

You need not es enius to become a successful writer. Many 
contributors who aready market for their articles and 
stories.are men and women of average education. Training 
was the short-cut to their success. 


Read thesé Striking Reports 
of. Earning While’ Learning. 


The records-of the Regent Institute (which has a world-wide 


reputation for Lage free-lance journalists by post) contain 


«scores. of cases of almost instantaneous success won by students 


who had never written a line for publication before they 
enroll 


| Fill Up and Post 
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A woman student placed 55 articles with leading journals » 
within ten months of enrolment. A few = later she 
reported that she had sold 625 further Another. 
student, in addition to placing articles, gained the appoint= 
tment of dramatic critic. Yet another permanent 
and remunerative work as a result =. the tuition, besides 
selling every one of the exercises $i , 


The postal tuition given by the eetiels Institute will show. 
you definitely and practically how to write in the way bo A 
appeals to editors, what to write about, how to get ideas 
where to sell. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
Post this card and you will receive a free co of “How to 
Succeed as a Writer, oe int cresting booklet which describes ” 
the openings in Journalism and’ gives a that instances of 
earning while learning. Pe contents at a glance: 
Writers Earn; Scope for New Conse J 


fournalism — 
For Women; What Editors Say; A Notable Becose: 
A.B.C. of Subject Finding; Synopses of the Regent Courses, 


this Card NOW ! 
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_ Please send me, free of charge 
Re and without any obligation on my 
; part — 

(a) A free copy of your 
INTERESTING BOOKLET, 
**How to Succeed as a Writer,” 


describing your Postal Courses ) THE REGENT INSTITUTE, 


in Journalism and Short Story 
Writing. 

(6) Particulars of the moderate 
fee and the convenient terms Palace .Gate, 


of payment. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA 


THE Editor of the National Review has encouraged the hope 
that a few short notes of impressions made upon one who 
has lately visited Australia as a member of last year’s 
British Economic Mission to that Dominion may be 
acceptable to some of his readers. Such notes as can be 
given within the limits of a short article must necessarily 
be very superficial; but if they can be the means of in- 
ducing even one British traveller who would not otherwise 
do so to visit that most attractive, most interesting, but 
very remote country they will be sufficiently justified. 

Australia is, indeed, in the geographical sense, very 
remote. Everybody knows that. The proposition is an 
obvious one; but few who have not undertaken the journey 
can by the mere exercise of imagination realize its im- 
plications. Platitudes about a world-wide Empire come 
trippingly from our tongues; yet it is not given to everyone 
to journey from London by way of the Suez Canal, Aden, 
Bombay, and Colombo to Perth, and to return from Sydney 
by way of Auckland, Fiji, Vancouver, and across Canada 
to Liverpool. To one who does so with his own flag flying 
over his head the whole way—unless he has been tempted 
by the beauties of Waikiki beach to step aside for awhile 
at Honolulu—the realization of the obvious comes with 
something of the shock of a revelation. 

Australia lies at almost the extreme point of the long 
journey round the world. The mere distance of the country 
from all the great centres of European civilization, other 
than New Zealand, has deprived Australians of any readily 
accessible standards of comparison with their own institu- 
tions and achievements. It also accounts for a large 
measure of ignorance concerning Australia prevalent in 
Great Britain. Most educated and travelled Englishmen 
know something of Canada; many know something of 
South Africa; few know much about Australia. It is a 
common experience to hear people say that they have 
never been to Australia or to New Zealand, and that 
though they would like to go to New Zealand they don’t 
much want to go to Australia. It is difficult to account 
for this disinclination. It probably arises from a vague 
impression that Australia is a vast desert country, devoid of 
natural beauty, surrounded by a fringe of large towns, which 
are the homes of a militant and truculent form of Socialism. 
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If this is so the impression is as misleading as such 
impressions usually are. Much of the interior of Australia, 
perhaps one-third of the whole continent, is indeed, in the 
present state of our scientific knowledge, for all practical 
purposes a desert; but the traveller will see little of this, 
though he may cross the edge of it if he traverse the 
Nullarbor Plain by the transcontinental railway from 
Kalgoorlie in Western Australia to Port Augusta in South 
Australia. But much remains. Australia, 3,000,000 square 
miles in extent, is of about the same size as the United 
States of America; and there is room in this area for much 
variety of scene. The great pastoral lands, occupying 
about 1,250,000 square miles, the chief source of the world’s 
supply of fine merino wool, have all the charm of the open 
high veld of South Africa. One who arrives at Perth in 
spring and sees the profusion of wild flowers might imagine 
himself in the neighbourhood of Cape Town. The fertile 
and well-watered coast belt of the South-West, South, 
South-East, and East is beautiful with forests of eucalyptus, 
mountains, rivers, and the sunlit sea; while the little island 
of Tasmania, as it were the West Highlands of Scotland 
surrounding the country-side of the South of England, must 
be one of the loveliest spots on earth. 

And remote as Australia is in point of distance, her 
people and the people of New Zealand are closer akin 
to the people of Great Britain than those of any other 
Dominion or Colony. It is their boast that they are 
98 per cent. of British stock. The population is completely 
homogeneous. It contains no non-British element to 
correspond with the French in Canada or the Dutch in 
South Africa. There is no “native problem.” The familiar 
accents of London are to be heard from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other. The Australians reproduce, on the 
one hand, in an intensified degree the characteristics of the 
old race from which they have sprung, on the other they 
show the qualities of a young people not yet fully emerged 
from its first struggles with wild nature, for the stern 
process of clearing the bush from the cultivable lands is 
still very far from complete. The parliamentary and 
municipal institutions, the trade union organizations of 
the Australians, and their passion for sport, particularly the 
sports of horse racing and cricket, are pure British; the 
kindly exuberance of their genuine and _ spontaneous 
hospitality, and what may be described as being in the 
best sense a boyish and unsophisticated attitude towards 
life generally, mark the young nation. 
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A visitor, if he is lucky enough, may so time his journey 
as to enable himself to see the two greatest Australian 
sporting events: the race for the Melbourne Cup and a 
Test Match between Australian and English cricket elevens 
at Melbourne or Sydney. 

If he goes to see the race he will get the sensation that 
Derby Day and Cup day at Ascot have been telescoped 
into one. He will find himself on a magnificent racecourse, 
where the layout of stands and enclosures, the costumes 
of their occupants, and the processional arrival of the 
Governor-General in his carriage with postilions and out- 
riders will remind him of Ascot. The rest is Derby Day. 
The dense crowds standing packed closely together in the 
sun on the hill must, one imagines, be suffering some 
physical discomfort, but they are a model of orderliness 
and good humour. The difference between them and the 
crowds on Epsom Downs is that they seem to take the 
racing more seriously, to know more about it, and to 
regard the day more as a great occasion and less as an 
opportunity for a picnic. This is the earnest spirit in 
which the young enjoy their sport. 

That spirit is even more clearly manifested at a Test 
Match. Much has been written of the Australian “ bar- 
racker’’; but let no one imagine that he is not an earnest 
and devoted student of the game. To an English Public 
School boy the watching of a school match, while no doubt 
a pleasure, is also a pious exercise and a patriotic duty; 
but we may conjecture that even his piety would flag 
and his patriotism grow dim if he were called upon to 
watch a school match for eight or nine days on end. Not 
so with the Australian barracker. He watches the whole 
interminable process with the same strained attention 
while the board records, not only the complete score, but 
the name of each individual player as he fields the ball. 

A doggerel poet (an impudent fellow whose effusions 
remain deservedly unknown and unpublished) has apos- 
trophized Melbourne and Sydney as 


Swift Cities of the Southern Sun 

Where, at two minutes to the run, 

A Test Match may be lost and won 
Within a single moon, 


but this is not in the spirit of the barracker. He makes 
no unreasonable claim, as?some more blasé person might, 
for quick scoring, or, in the alternative, for wickets quickly 
falling; and if, as the game winds its stately length along, 
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his comments, always vociferous, are often pungent, they 
are the comments of an acute critic, and are nearly always 
good-humoured. If by an incredible effort one could 
imagine an Eton and Harrow match lasting for over a 
week, and played before a completely impartial audience, 
one could in some sort picture an Australian Test Match, 
the spectators of which provide the best of the fun. 

The buoyant spirit of Australia manifests itself no less 
in the graver sphere of public affairs. She is free from 
racial questions and has no neighbours to entangle her 
deeply in international politics. Hence it results that her 
problems are almost wholly domestic and economic, but 
these problems afford ample scope for political activity; 
and it is characteristic of Australia that an optimistic 
faith in the possibilities of State action should have made 
of her the most socialistic of British communities. His- 
torically the genesis of State Socialism in Australia may 
perhaps be sought in the condition of things which existed 
when the sudden collapse of the Ballarat and Bendigo 
gold-mines left a considerable immigrant population with- 
out employment at a time when most of the known habit- 
able country was parcelled out into huge sheep-runs in the 
hands of individual “ squatters.’ Hence arose a double 
process: an attack on the big landed properties stimulated 
by the cry of “‘ standing-room for the Australian people,” 
and, in Victoria at any rate, the adoption of a policy of 
high tariff protection designed to provide employment 
through the creation of manufacturing industries on the 
coast. To-day, though Australia is mainly dependent, 
economically, on her production of fine wool, which is 
worth on the average about £60,000,000 a year, or about 
50 per cent. more than the gold output of the Witwatersrand, 
she still appears to look with a somewhat jealous eye at 
large individual land-holdings ; and the British Economic 
Mission formed the opinion that she would be wise to have 
rather more regard to the maximum production of wealth 
from her pastoral lands, which object would be likely to 
be facilitated by a system of large holdings with ample 
security of tenure, and rather less to the settlement of 
the maximum number of persons on those lands. 

This view is strengthened by the consideration that 
the burden of the high cost of living and production in 
Australia falls with especial weight on her “ primary ” 
industries, of which sheep-raising is much the greatest, 
with wheat-growing next to fit} in importance. These 
industries being ‘ unsheltered,” and having to sell their 
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products at competitive prices in the markets of the world, 
cannot pass on the burden to other shoulders. For the 
same reason, as between the different States of Australia, 
high costs of production weigh most heavily on those, 
notably West Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania, 
which are mainly concerned with primary production 
and are not rich in secondary industries as the great 
manufacturing States of New South Wales and Victoria 
are. 
It is in these two last-mentioned States, if anywhere, 
that the Protectionist’s Paradise is to be found. We have 
seen that Australian Protection owes its origin to a Labour 
movement and to the desire to create avenues of employ- 
ment. It still derives its main strength from the same 
source; and the Labour Party remains the most devoted 
champion of high tariffs, though Protection as a settled 
policy commands almost universal acceptance in Australia. 
It has, indeed, in great measure justified itself by using 
a part of the wealth derived from the exploitation of the 
natural resources of a virgin continent for the building 
up of a variety of industries and occupations without which 
Australia’s national life might have been one-sided or even 
starved. But it has gone to great lengths. The policy, 
which has not always been scientifically applied, has led 
to the concentration of one-third of her whole population 
of 6} millions in the two cities of Sydney and Melbourne, 
and ever-rising costs of commodities resulting from ever- 
rising tariffs have followed, or have been followed by, ever- 
rising costs of labour and wages fixed by a series of judicial 
awards under the Industrial Arbitration Acts. Thus there 
has been created something like a vicious circle of prices 
and costs of production; and the British Economic Mission 
were led to the conclusion that “There lies no task before 
the Australian people more urgent than that of in some 
way breaking the vicious circle and of bringing down costs 
of production, as is being done in the other industrial 
countries of the world, without lowering the standard of 
living of the workers as measured, not by money, but by 
real wages, which are the reward of labour in the form 
of goods and services.”’* 

Australia’s economic problems have not been made 
simpler by the cheerful optimism of her faith in the efficacy 
of socialistic State-conducted enterprises. Many of these 
have been well justified, but they have involved the 
expenditure of very large sums of borrowed money. The 

* British Economic Mission’s Report, par. 46. 
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total combined debt of the Commonwealth and of the 
States at June 30, 1928, amounted to £1,095,000,000, or 
£174 per head of the population, of which less than 
£300,000,000 was War debt. To the extent that some 
of the schemes financed by means of these borrowings 
have proved unremunerative, so that the cost of them has 
had to be borne by the general tax-payer, to that extent 
they have laid an increased burden on the community and 
have hampered instead of enhancing, as they were intended 
to do, Australia’s wealth-production and power of absorbing 
new population. 

The economic situation of Australia is thus not free 
from difficulty; but her leading statesmen, alike in the 
Commonwealth and in the States, are facing it with courage 
and clear vision, and there is good hope for the success of 
their efforts. 

The recent institution of the Federal Loan Council 
already promises to lead to greater moderation in the 
amount of Australian borrowings and to greater prudence 
in the adoption of schemes for expenditure of borrowed 
moneys; and Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, is bravely facing the central problem of the tariff 
and of the operation of the Industrial Arbitration Acts. 
In regard to the latter it would appear that he is proposing 
to get rid of the confusion caused hitherto by the over- 
lapping jurisdictions and conflicting awards of the State 
and Commonwealth Courts by repealing the Commonwealth 
Acts, except as affecting shipping and water-side workers, 
and leaving the subject with this exception to be dealt 
with by the State authorities alone. In regard to the 
tariff it appears to be his intention, acting on the best 
economic advice available in Australia, to remodel it in 
a more scientific direction, and in particular to reserve 
effective protection for those articles which Australia can 
manufacture efficiently for herself while giving a more 
effective preference to the British manufacturer on those 
articles which lie outside that field. 

Australia, in short, is beginning to face the problem 
of deflation; and it behoves us in this country to watch 
her efforts with sympathetic eyes and to do nothing to 
render her task more difficult. If, for example, a retar- 
dation of her rate of expenditure of borrowed moneys 
results, as it is probable that it may, in some temporary 
accentuation of her own unemployment problem, which 
already exists, it will ill become us to complain if she is 
able to accept only a diminishing number of assisted 
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migrants for the relief of unemployment in Great Britain. 
It is a stage which must be gone through on the road to 
Australia’s real prosperity which should cause a healthy 
and natural stream of immigration to flow freely from our 
shores to hers. 

Similarly, at the moment when Mr. Bruce is endeavouring 
to effect a scientific readjustment of the Commonwealth 
tariff consistently with the maintenance of the policy of 
Protection to which Australia is deeply committed, it is 
unfortunate that an agitation should be started in this 
country for “Free Trade within the Empire,” if that 
means, as presumably it does, that Australia must repeal 
all duties which protect her manufacturers in her own 
market against their British competitors. There is no 
likelihood of her doing anything of the kind. 

It is unfortunate, too, that at the moment when Mr. 
Bruce appears to be studying the question of making the 
preferences accorded to British as against foreign manu- 
facturers in the Australian market more effective than 
they are, the Chancellor of the Exchequer should feel 
bound to indicate that such preferences as are accorded 
to Australia in the British market are more likely to be 
diminished than increased. It is not that Australia can 
reasonably complain, or does complain, of Free Trade being 
the settled policy of Great Britain, if that be the case, 
any more than Great Britain can reasonably complain of 
Protection being the settled policy of Australia. It is not 
that the matter is likely to lead to friction between the 
two countries. The genuine devotion of Australia to the 
Imperial connection is too strong a thing for that; 


For loyalty is still the same 
Whether it win or lose the game: 

True as the dial to the sun 
Although it be not shin’d upon.* 


Nor are Australians likely to forget the security which 
the British fleet affords them or the advantages which the 
Colonial Stock Acts obtain for their Government loans in 
the London money market by including them in the class 
of trustee securities. 

But nevertheless if Great Britain cannot reciprocate 
in kind for tariff preferences which are already valuable, 
and may be more so, it is highly desirable that she should 
find some other quid pro quo which may be acceptable 
to Australian opinion. It is at least well worth while to 


* Hudibras. 
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consider carefully whether British credit, as well as the 
resources of British scientific institutions, might not be 
employed in co-operation with the Australian Governments 
and their technical advisers in the prosecution of such 
researches, and possibly costly large-scale experiments as 
might lead to the more intensive use of Australia’s already 
partially developed resources. Work of this kind in con- 
nection with such problems as that of the conservation 
of surplus fodder values in times of plenty as a security 
against times of scarcity, that of the production of drought- 
resisting wheats, or that of the maximum economic 
utilization of dairying lands, calls for the best brains and 
for much money. Its successful prosecution would do more 
than anything else could to enhance Australia’s real pros- 
perity, her productivity, and her absorptive powers in the 
matter of population; in a word, to enable her to play 
the full part which she is destined. to play in the economy 
of the British Empire. 


D. O. MatcoLm 
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Ir would have been better for all concerned if Miss Mayne’s 
Life of Lady Byron had not been written. Most people are 
interested in details relating to Byron, but we are becoming 
weary of attempts to prove the unprovable. Each fresh 
attempt to glorify Lady Byron at the expense of Mrs. Leigh 
lessens our esteem for the former. Prior to the appearance 
of Astarte there was no feeling against Lady Byron. She 
was regarded as an unhappy wife, and a good woman of 
strong religious sentiments. The little that was known 
about her was in her favour, and as time went on the circum- 
stances attending her marriage with, and separation from, 
Byron, were no longer under discussion. Everyone felt that 
the severing of a union which had barely lasted thirteen 
months was the natural result of an incompatibility of 
temperament, and if it were worth while could be easily 
explained. Thus matters stood until 1905 when, after a 
silence of thirty years, the late Lord Lovelace, Byron’s 
grandson, startled the reading public in both hemispheres 
by the publication of a work which was intended to prove— 
though a precise statement was evaded—that the separation 
of Lord and Lady Byron was caused by an incestuous inter- 
course between Byron and his half-sister, Mrs. Leigh. The 
book is but a jumble of conjectures based on nothing that is 
capable of proof, and a general regret was felt that Lord 
Lovelace should have so recklessly defamed his grandfather. 

And now, twenty-four years later, the accomplished lady, 
who has already written a very good Life of Byron, has been 
called in by the Dowager Lady Lovelace to write a life of 
Byron’s unhappy widow. It cannot be denied that Miss 
Colburn Mayne has composed a very readable book out of 
the material placed at her disposal. But there is always a 
border which separates doubtful conjectures from actualities, 
and Miss Mayne has crossed it. We are repeatedly told that 
Medora Leigh was the “incestuous child of Byron and _ his 
sister,’ but no attempt is made to prove it. It is also sug- 
gested that the poverty of Mrs. Leigh at the close of her life 
may have been caused by her frequent payments of black- 
mail! We are given no proofs of anything of the kind. 
Mrs. Leigh had a large family to support and her husband’s 
creditors to satisfy on a very slender income. It is hinted 
that as Lord Byron had left her a large fortune in his will, 
there was no reason for her being too poor to support her 
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own children. But facts are stubborn things. Owing to 
the settlements made at the time of Byron’s marriage there 
was no money available for his sister until after the death of 
Lady Byron, who survived her. In these circumstances it is 
not surprising that Augusta Leigh died in poverty. Miss 
Mayne’s delineation of Lady Byron’s character is certainly 
not pleasing. Soon after her marriage she became un- 
reasonably jealous of her sister-in-law, and for that reason, 
probably, she embittered Byron’s life and her own. She 
had exalted ideas of her own rectitude, and more than her 
share of spiritual pride. She had a contempt for the society 
into which she had been born, and scarcely ever spoke a good 
word for anyone who could not enter into her feelings. She 
had been spoilt by her adoring parents, and could not bear 
to be contradicted. As a wife she failed; partly through the 
rigidity of her views of propriety, and partly by her pathetic 
lack of humour. Her marriage with a man of Byron’s 
temperament was doomed to be a failure. Her course on 
that stormy sea might have been less hazardous if she had 
possessed more patience, more tact to soothe the irritability 
due in great measure to the state of Byron’s health and the 
almost intolerable pressure of his creditors at the most critical 
period of his life. She had no patience with Byron’s friends 
and personally disliked those who loved him most. 

Throughout her life Lady Byron made friends with any- 
one who stooped to flatter her vanity, and towards its close 
she had condemned them all. Her attachment to, and 
subsequent quarrel with, Augusta Leigh, is another proof 
of the instability of her friendships. Lady Byron appears to 
have been consistent in nothing but mutability. She may 
have been content to know that ‘‘ constancy lives in realms 
above.”” Her consent to become the wife of Byron was due 
in great measure to her wish to make him good. She hoped 
to rescue a young man of genius from the temptations which 
beset him on every side. We will pass over the story of the 
drive from Seaham, the marriage bells of Durham, and the 
honeymoon at Halnaby. The account given from Lady 
Byron’s memoranda, written in her old age, strikes one as 
almost too improbable for belief. It was ungenerous of 
Lady Byron, long after the poet’s death to have referred 
to an incident which may have arisen from some access of 
nerves, or slight contributory cause. Byron’s cruel words 
must have been forgiven shortly afterwards, for Lady Byron 
has told us that on asking Byron: “ What he meant, he 
turned it off, and expressed every feeling of tenderness.” 

It is deplorable that Lady Lovelace and Miss Mayne at 
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all times take Byron seriously. They will not take the 
trouble to understand his real character. All the accounts 
which have come down to us show that Byron was a con- 
summate actor. The tragic and the comic muse were ever 
at his side. In his comic moods he was a farceur of the first 
magnitude. Lady Byron, on the contrary, was stiff and 
starched; a precise prude who could not see a joke which 
did not square with her notions of propriety. The restless 
nights, the mutterings and dagger scenes of the honeymoon— 
the dark hints of deep remorse for imaginary crimes—all the 
splutter of a brain diseased were taken seriously. A total 
absence of humour may have disastrous effects in wedlock; 
especially in that first year which has wrecked so many 
marriages for want of a perfect understanding on both sides. 
Byron and his matter-of-fact wife never had a chance of 
happiness. But what could be expected from a conjunction 
of opposite attributes, Mathematics and Poetry? 

There is, I think, too little notice taken by biographers 
of the disappointment which Byron must have felt at the 
unequal provisions of the marriage settlements. To meet 
the £60,000 which Byron brought into the settlement he 
was compelled to sell his family estate. The Milbanke side 
only promised £20,000, which was not paid. Byron’s 
creditors were pressing for payment, and no ready money 
was forthcoming to meet their demands. Lady Byron’s 
father was in great pecuniary distress, and could offer the 
young couple nothing but sympathy. Of a truth, Byron 
might well have pondered on the wisdom of his marriage 
with the ‘‘ reputed heiress ” who, for some years, was poorer 
than he was. Bailiffs and incompatibility of temperament 
brought matters to a crisis when the curtain fell on the 
first act. 

Miss Mayne, responsive to her brief, asks us to believe 
that Byron’s immoral conduct, and cruelty, caused the final 
catastrophe. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Lady Byron, if she had been allowed to do so, would have 
forgiven her “dear Duck” everything—for she loved him 
then—rather than break her marriage vow. Hard though 
she was in many ways, she was too good and too religious to 
turn a deaf ear to repentance. But she was no longer a free 
agent. Her parents and her lawyer had pronounced against 
reconciliation, and she was forced to obey. 

When the crisis came, and Byron realized all the misery 
which a separation would entail for them both, he begged 
his wife to reconsider her position. There are very few 
women who could have resisted his appeal, not only in the 
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verses of farewell, but in the letter which he wrote to his 
wife on February 8, 1816: “I have not denied my state of 
mind, but you know its causes. Were these deviations from 
calmness never followed by acknowledgment and repentance ? 
Was not the last which occurred particularly so? Had we 
not the days before, and on the day when we parted every 
reason to believe that we loved each other—that we were to 
meet again? Had I not acknowledged to you all my faults 
and follies, and assured you that some had not—and would 
not—be repeated? I do not require these questions to be 
answered to me, but to your own heart. Will you see me, 
when and where you please, in whose presence you please? 
The interview shall pledge you to nothing, and I will say and 
do nothing to agitate either. It is torture to correspond 
thus, and there are things to be settled and said which 
cannot be written.” 

It is sad to relate that Lady Byron’s stiff refusal to meet 
her repentant husband was drafted by, and passed to Byron 
through the hands of her lawyer. “It was at this time,” 
says Miss Mayne, “that Mrs. Fletcher wrote to her husband 
that Lady Byron was in agony, ‘rolling on the floor in a 
paroxism of grief.’”’ That her trouble bore no reference to 
any suspicions about Mrs. Leigh is proved by the following 
extract from a letter, written before Lady Byron left London, 
and on the eve of her confinement. ‘ With the expectations 
which I have, I never will, nor can ask you to stay one 
moment longer than you are inclined to do. It would be the 
worst return for all I have received from you. But in this 
at least I am ‘truth itself,’ when I say that, whatever the 
situation may be, there is no one whose society is dearer to 
me, or can contribute more to my happiness. These feelings 
will not change under any circumstances, and I should be 
grieved if you did not understand them. Should you here- 
after condemn me, I shall not love you less. I will say no 
more. Judge for yourself about going or staying, I wish you 
to consider yourself if you would be wise enough to do that 
for the first time in your life.—Thine, A. I. B.” 

On the day after Lady Byron arrived at her father’s house 
she wrote again to Mrs. Leigh: “‘ My dearest A.—It is my 
great comfort that you are in Piccadilly. ... Tell me 
exactly how B. is affected by my absence.” 

The atrocious falsehood, which is repeated in Miss Mayne’s 
account of Byron’s visit to his wife some hours before the 
birth of her child when “ Byron told her that he hoped she 
would perish (in her labour), that the child would not live; 
and that if it did, he cursed it ’—is best met by Mrs. Leigh, 
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in her letter to Rev. F. Hodgson: ‘“‘ Both mother and 
daughter have been, and are, as well as possible in every 
respect. Byron is in great good looks and much pleased 
with his daughter, though I believe he would have preferred 
@ son.” 

Lady Byron wrote, on January 4th, to Lady Melbourne: 
““My confinement has been rendered so comfortable by 
Mrs. Leigh’s kindness and attention, which I never can 
forget.” 

Miss Mayne’s account of the state of affairs at this time 
needs explanation: “‘A daughter was born on Sunday, 
December 10th, amid the flinging about of furniture and 
soda-water bottles in the room immediately below, by the 
expectant father, and immediately after his wife’s delivery 
he sent her a message to say that Lady Noel (her mother), 
who was dangerously ill, had died. . . . When summoned to 
the mother’s room, he entered saying: ‘ The child was born 
dead, wasn’t it??? Miss Mayne is not responsible for this 
abominable statement; it appears to have been made by 
Lady Byron to her friend, Lady Anne Barnard. Byron 
when told of this stoutly denied it, and said: ‘‘ She will not 
say so, though God knows, poor thing, it seems now she 
would say anything; but no—she would not say that.” 
Miss Mayne makes the graceful and just comment: “She 
did say it; but even on Lady Byron’s testimony it is difficult 
to believe.” And so say all of us! 

Miss Mayne repeats the Astarie legend that, in 
June 1813 Mrs. Leigh was living alone with Byron in his 
lodgings in Bennet Street, St. James’s. This is untrue, as 
can be proved by the letters that passed between them at 
that time. Mrs. Leigh was then on a visit to her kinsman, 
Lord Carlisle. It is, to put it mildly, monstrous to place an 
evil construction on the casual meeting between a brother 
and sister at social gatherings during a London season. 
They had not been much together previously, nor had they 
corresponded. It was during Mrs. Leigh’s visit to London, 
to which reference has been made, that Byron was moving all 
his friends to help him to leave England. So little, indeed, 
does Byron appear to have been infatuated by the charms 
of Augusta Leigh that he became at that time seriously under 
the spell of Lady Adelaide Forbes; this can be proved by his 
letter to Moore on July 13, 1813. The story repeated from 
Astarte about Lady Melbourne’s remonstrance on being 
told by Byron that he contemplated taking his sister abroad 
is unsupported by proofs. It is to my mind highly im- 
probable, being contrary to known facts. In Byron’s letter 
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to Lady Melbourne, dated August 21, 1813, he gives his 
reasons for not wishing to accompany his sister abroad. 

“She [Augusta] wants to go with me to Sicily, or 
elsewhere, and I wish it also; but the intelligence of the 
plague is really too serious, and she would take one of the 
children. Now Lady Oxford sickened me of everybody’s 
children. After all I shall probably go alone.” In those 
circumstances there does not seem to have been any necessity 
for the alleged warning about Byron’s “standing on the 
brink of a precipice,” etc., etc. 

If a man cannot travel abroad with his sister without 
being suspected of villainous emprise there is an end to all 
family feeling, affection, and decorum. But so clever has 
been the work of Byron’s detractors that it is difficult 
effectually to dispel the noxious vapours that surround his 
memory. The well-worn legal maxim, that it is impossible 
to prove a negative, has in some measure tied the hands of 
his defenders. “ But the truth will out,” as Byron himself 
said; and when that time arrives Byron’s direct descendants 
may discover that falsehood only wounds, and that it is 
truth that kills. 

There is one point in the separation story to which 
attention should be fixed. All reference to Mrs. Leigh, all 
the honeymoon incidents, are but eyewash, and have no 
bearing on the “mystery.” <A brief summary may be 
given here. On February 22nd Lady Byron came to London 
and joined her father at an hotel. She refused, by the 
advice of Dr. Lushington, to see Mrs. Leigh. She was much 
agitated by the fear lest her child would be taken from her, 
and placed under the care of Mrs. Leigh. Miss Mayne says: 
“So great was her fear of this that it had driven her almost 
mad.’ On the day after her arrival Lady Byron called on 
Dr. Lushington and told him something of such importance ; 
some fact of which her parents were ignorant, and which 
caused that astute lawyer to abandon all thoughts of re- 
conciliation between Lord and Lady Byron. Lushington’s 
account is given in a letter to Lady Byron: “ I was originally 
consulted by Lady Noel on your behalf, whilst you were in 
the country; the circumstances detailed by her were such 
as justified a separation, but they were not of that aggravated 
description as to render such a measure indispensable. On 
Lady Noel’s representation, I deemed a reconciliation with 
Lord Byron practicable, and felt most sincerely a wish to aid 
in effecting it. When you came to town in about a fortnight, 
or perhaps more, after my first interview with Lady Noel, I 
was, for the first time, informed by you of facts utterly 
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unknown, as I have no doubt, to Sir Ralph and Lady Noel. 
On receiving this additional information, my opinion was 
entirely changed; I considered a reconciliation impossible. 
I declared my opinion and added that if such an idea should 
be entertained, I could not, either professionally or other- 
wise, take any part towards effecting it.” This brings us 
directly to the secret which Byron said “is too simple to be 
easily found out.” What was that “additional information” 
which entirely changed Lushington’s opinion? Lord Lovelace, 
and those who support him, hint that the information was 
merely Lady Byron’s suspicion of her husband’s misconduct 
with his sister—a suspicion which, as Lushington told her, 
would have no weight in a court of law. It must be borne 
in mind that Lady Byron’s “suspicion ”’ arose during Mrs. 
Leigh’s residence in Piccadilly, at a time when, as Lady 
Byron subsequently declared, she believed in Mrs. Leigh’s 
innocence of that monstrous crime. Lady Byron even 
deeply regretted that any reports had been circulated relative 
to the cause of the separation from her husband, and that 
none could cause her more sorrow than that which reflected 
on Mrs. Leigh’s character. In a letter to Mrs. Villiers, dated 
February 29, 1816, Lady Byron says: “‘ During my residence 
under the same roof with Mrs. Leigh all my friends have heard 
me express the most grateful and affectionate sense of her 
good offices towards me; and before I left the house I wrote 
of her and I spoke of her in those terms to everyone who was 
intimate with me.’’ 

These are no idle words. They must convince any im- 
partial mind that the “ additional information ’’ which she 
gave to Lushington on February 23, 1816, had nothing to 
do with her suspicions of Mrs. Leigh’s conduct. It cannot 
be denied, from all that has since been published, that 
Lady Byron had some cause for suspicion, but no proofs 
have been given of any wrong-doing by Byron and his sister, 
either before or after Lady Byron’s marriage. There was 
plenty of play-acting on Byron’s part. He said things in 
his wife’s presence which, as Mrs. Leigh declared, “‘ would 
make any woman suspect.” Byron’s impish love of self- 
accusation, no matter whom it might implicate besides 
himself, may have prompted him to some malignant flippan- 
cies in his wife’s and his sister’s presence. For the wild 
rumours, in some measure due to Lady Caroline Lamb, 
which prevailed in 1816 and in the long after years, Byron 
was mainly responsible. His idle boastings almost became 
delusions and it is quite possible that at times he almost 
talked himself into believing that he had committed the 
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crimes of which he hinted he had been guilty. He never 
stopped to think how it would affect others. He went upon 
his travels in April 1816 without a thought or care of what 
ruin he may have brought to his unfortunate and helpless 
sister. Byron cared not what the world thought of him, 
and instances have been known of his sending evil reports 
of himself to newspapers abroad. With regard to the part 
taken in the separation business by Dr. Lushington, it may 
be said that no lawyer of honour and eminence—and he 
was both—would have refused his assistance to reconcile 
differences, where good will and repentance were shown; 
where no proofs were forthcoming of anything more serious 
than the charges that were finally brought against Byron, 
who had tried everything possible to make amends for the 
wrongs he had committed, and to which he had confessed in 
the humblest language. This brings us to the crux of the 
problem. What was it that Lady Byron told Lushington, 
which fixed his determination not to interfere in the matter? 
The late Lord Lovelace has assured us that all the details 
relating to the separation are in the keeping of his family. 
For what reason, we may ask, have they been withheld? 
What can be the motive for these repeated insinuations 
against an innocent woman? If one may be permitted to 
answer one’s own queries, it would be as follows: 

Lady Byron, in face of adultery condoned, cruelty 
repented of, and amendment promised, had no suitable reply 
to make to those who asked her why she offered such a 
stubborn resistance to her husband’s appeal for forgiveness ? 
A plausible reason had therefore to be found; and the scandal 
which was being whispered in society circles against Augusta 
Leigh supplied it. But Lady Byron’s situation was a 
delicate one. She could not openly accuse Mrs. Leigh, whose 
husband would certainly have brought an action against her 
in a court of law. Lady Byron therefore had recourse to 
secrecy, and on every occasion openly deplored the rumours 
which in private conversation and letters she abetted. That 
was the policy adopted in 1816, and its effects still 
linger. 

When Ada Lovelace died, in November 1852, and nothing 
could harm her more, the scene changed; and Lady Byron 
thought the time had come when the truth could be told. 
It is now generally known that, about eighteen months after 
her daughter’s death, Lady Byron wrote these words in a 
memorandum, for the information of her grandchildren: 
“The chief reason for absolute silence has ceased with my 
daughter’s life. And now, after a lapse of forty years, I 
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look back upon the past as a calm spectator, and at last can 
speak of it. I see what was, and might have been, had there 
been one person less among the living when I married. (My 
italics.) Then I might have had duties, however steeped in 
sorrow, more congenial with my nature than those that I 
was compelled to adopt. Then my life would not have been 
the concealment of a truth (my italics) whilst my conduct was 
in harmony with it.” 

Miss Mayne appears to have some difficulty in under- 
standing the concluding sentence. Though slightly cryptic 
in form its meaning seems clear. In an attempt at elucida- 
tion, let us suppose that Lady Byron, having presented her 
case to Dr. Lushington, was convinced by him that, owing 
to a “ pre-existing cause,” her marriage with Byron had no 
validity in England; but, for the sake of her daughter, 
concealment of the truth was necessary. Lady Byron, 
having obtained her separation on other grounds than those 
alleged against Mrs. Leigh, sought no advantage from secrecy, 
and her conduct was, in every respect, consistent with the 
truth which she had felt herself bound to conceal. 

There is one remarkable sentence in Lord Lovelace’s 
Astarte, p. 29, which has not received the attention it deserves. 
He says: ‘‘ The facts which led to the separation are as 
distinct and comprehensible in existing documents as they 
were to Lord and Lady Byron.”’ 

If these words be taken literally they imply that in 
documents, seen by both Byron and his wife during the 
separation proceedings, there was some fact recorded, so 
conclusive, that it made the separation imperative. But, as 
Dr. Lushington declared that no proof of Mrs. Leigh’s guilt 
existed at that time, and as her alleged confession was not 
made until September 1816, it is quite impossible for any 
charge against Mrs. Leigh to have appeared in those docu- 
ments. If, on the other hand, they were drawn up after 
the separation, they could not have been seen by both Lord 
and Lady Byron, nor could they in any manner have affected 
the decision arrived at in March. Lord Lovelace goes on 
to say: ‘The circumstances which forbade (my italics) her 
return (Lady Byron’s) were even more present to his mind 
than hers. Her silence as to her motives was reasonable, 
for a complete specification of the grounds of her conduct 
must have had far-reaching consequences.” 

It is stated by Miss Mayne that Lady Byron, shortly 
before the death of her friend, the Rev. F, Robertson, con- 
templated writing a full account of her matrimonial troubles, 
“feeling strongly how much, and on how many points the 
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death of Ada Lovelace may bring altered claims and duties 
into requirement.” In a letter which Lady Byron wrote at 
the same time to Miss Montgomery she said: “To the 
explanation I propose to give, it should be added that there 
were pre-existing causes of separation.” ’ 

In writing to Mrs. Leigh she says: ‘‘ Independent of any 
advice whatever, I deem it my duty to God to act as I am 
acting; by any other conduct I should forfeit my peace of 
conscience. The present sufferings of all may yet be repaid 
in blessings. Don’t despair absolutely, dearest. You will 
be of my opinion hereafter, and at present your bitterest 
reproach would be forgiven, though Heaven knows you have 
considered me more than one in a thousand would have done. 
Farewell. God bless you, from the bottom of my heart.” 
[February 14, 1816.] 

The reader may be left to judge whether, in these circum- 
stances, Mrs. Leigh’s conduct can have proved the decisive 
factor in the separation proceedings. In my opinion Mrs. 
Villiers was fully justified in saying to Mrs. Leigh: “‘ I con- 
sider that you are the victim of the most diabolical plot that 
has ever entered the heart of man to conceive.”” And in 
writing to Lady Byron of Mrs. Leigh: “ I think I am justified 
in saying that her mind is purity and innocency itself.” 

With those words, written by one who had long known 
Mrs. Leigh intimately, this painful subject might be dropped. 
Unfortunately, we are repeatedly told that in September 1816 
Mrs. Leigh made a full confession. But we are not told the 
nature of that confession of which no documentary, or any 
other, evidence exists. If the confession was oral, the fact 
of its having been made must rest upon some subsequent 
assertion of Lady Byron’s, and any such assertion, uncorro- 
borated would, in the circumstances, be absolutely valueless. 
Everyone knows the story of a meeting between Lady Byron 
and Mrs. Leigh at Reigate shortly before the latter died, in 
1851. Lady Byron was accompanied by her friend, the 
Rev. F. Robertson, who was to act as a witness. It was 
hoped that Mrs. Leigh, who was so near her end, would dispel 
further doubt by making a full Confession of Crime. Much 
to Lady Byron’s chagrin, no such confession could be ex- 
torted; and the ladies parted, mutually disappointed with 
each other. Most cordially do I agree with Lady Byron’s 
words in writing to Colonel Doyle: ‘‘My natural feelings, 
at times, create a sort of scepticism as to my ever having 
been injured by anyone.” 

In conclusion, let me say that I am willing to face any 
form of derision with which the detractors of Byron and Mrs. 
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Leigh may assail me, by stating, in direct terms, that I decline 
to enter into, or to discuss, the “Ape” letter, from which only 
an extract is inserted in Miss Mayne’s book. No judgment 
can be formed upon it until Lady Melbourne’s letter, to which 
it was an answer, is open for inspection. Several of Lady 
Melbourne’s letters are missing from Mr. Murray’s collection, 
and that one among them. Meanwhile, it is but simple 
justice to the memory of Mrs. Leigh not to place the worst 
construction upon it. Cryptography is a very unsafe guide 
to the bottom of that well where Truth resides; and all the 
A’s. Ax. Aa. Ph. M. + Xs., with their intentionally obscure 
and misleading references, will not persuade me that Augusta 
Leigh was the “very clever” woman to whom Byron 
alluded. Hobhouse, who knew Mrs. Leigh well, and who 
knew every detail of the “ mystery,” called her a “ good 
woman’; let that suffice until the whole truth shall be 
revealed. 

Meanwhile, a few words for the Pilgrim of Eternity, for 
the poet who told us that “ all his madness none can know.” 
For the hero who died in the noblest of all causes, the libera- 
tion of an oppressed people; and for the poet who is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest figures in our poetic literature. 
He lived at a time when men of the highest rank set a bad 
example. He erred, like the rest of us, when temptation 
came; but his errors were in great measure due to ill-health 
and temperament, and were sternly punished by the anguish 
of remorse. Let impartial justice be done; and let us 
remember the best and the noblest side of his character. 
Let us hope that there are still many who, having remembered 
the tone of his ‘ mute lyre,” are willing to cast oblivion upon 
all that was unworthy of his age, his genius, and his rank. 
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THE BATH 


‘‘ ANYONE can have my necessities,’ my friend Sylvester is’ 
y y y. 


fond of telling me, “‘ but let him who lays a finger, save in 
the way of kindness, on my luxuries, look to himself! His 
blood be on his own head.” 

Sylvester’s sentiments are apt to be more consistent than 
plausible. The truth is that to him luxury and necessity are 
interchangeable terms. If on a cold morning he were offered 
the choice between a bath and his breakfast, I fancy he 
would choose the breakfast on the ground that the bath was 
only a necessity. In language more forcible, if less consistent 
than usual, he would tell you his views on those who look on 
baths as mere luxuries to be reserved for the effete. In the 
heat of the moment he would not notice that he was being 
beguiled to admit the necessity of his favourite luxury. 

And what a heaven-sent luxury it is! 

Nothing imagined by the Sybarite ever surpassed the 
delectable moment when, sinking beneath the warm sur- 
face, you yield yourself to the enveloping support of the 
water. If your bathroom has the proper eastern aspect 
you may, while perhaps too late to see Aurora’s fluttering 
finger-tips, yet catch glimpses of the sparks that are struck 
from the shoes of Apollo’s steeds as they thunder up the 
morning sky. Some of them drop onto the surface of the bath 
water, only to drown themselves in it, but before the beams 
are extinguished they will be reflected many times in long 
waving, flickering lines of light. Other reflections will be there 
too; those of the muslin curtains of the window, with their 
pale shadows and gauzy texture, will fall onto the water in the 
semblance of white twisting columns; your skimming hand 
breaks them into ever-renewed ripples to catch and hold the 
dancing light. The brass taps paint their images in waves 
of gold. The hot tap shines with the polish of a mirror. 
The cold tap is of dull gold from the steam condensed on its 
chilled surface which covers it as the bloom the grape-skin. 
In Paris, years ago, the street of my abiding place was 
renowned because one of its householders, a South American 
lady, had caused the water-tap of her bathroom to be set 
with a multitude of diamonds. I wonder if they vied in 
number or beauty with the water diamonds on mine? I 
wonder, too, whether the Brazilian lady looked upon herself 
as a startling innovator, or whether she was really, like 


myself, a humble admirer of the Classic age and was trying 
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in her small way to revive forgotten customs. “To such a 
pitch of luxury have we reached,” says Seneca, “‘ that we are 
dissatisfied if we do not tread on gems in our baths.” Plus 
ca change, plus c’est la méme chose! And most of us have 
still a penchant for our little comforts. 

If you are one of those who like to be set in jewels, well 
and good. If not, you have, perchance, a taste for the 
iridescent bubbles of your soap upon the water; for the sweet 
smell of the soap itself; for the evanescence of bath crystals, 
pink, blue, or green. All these things add to your tran- 
quillity and repose. At most half-heeded, they are part of 
the unreality to which you have surrendered yourself. For 
entering the bath you enter a different world; a world where 
gravity is almost a memory; where the shape of everyday 
things suffers a sea change; where your hands as you turn 
them upwards from the wrists are seen to be strangely 
altered, having grown short beyond all previously seen 
hands, and ending in fingers little more than an inch in 
length. It is a world where your mind, like your body, floats 
dreamily, receiving impressions as blotting-paper receives 
those made by an already half-dried page, without troubling 
itself to ask what meaning attaches to the shadowy ideas 
that remain faintly visible on a blank background. It is a 
blessed state. 

You are recalled from it by the tiny noise made by the 
drops that fall from the lip of the cold-water tap. 

The noise is pleasant to the ear, but gently insistent. It 
will have none of your dreams. “Get up,” says the tiny 
voice. ‘Get up and stop me.” To get up is the last thing 
you want to do, but though you are not a stone you find the 
voice a wearing one. 

Why is it that cold water always drips? The hot water is 
more amenable to persuasion. Turn the hot-water tap 
gently but firmly to the right and it will obediently cease to 
flow, giving vent to its feelings only by occasional strange 
mutterings and hissings in the pipes. Not so the cold 
water. In nine cases out of ten you may screw its tap round 
as tightly as you can without entirely checking its excess of 
zeal. You will probably give one last wrench to the head 
of the tap, thereby ruining the “ washer” (that legendary 
and mysterious object on which few of us have set any but 
the eye of faith), and think that you have baffled it. But, 
wait a bit. As you sink back and once more let the wave 
engulf you, you will catch sight of a glistening which 
appears at the lower edge of the tap. Slowly it gathers 
volume and becomes a drop. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
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it begins to tremble; then suddenly, losing its hold, it falls— 
plop—on to your big toe. Sylvester tells me he often plays 
games with it, offering it its choice of first one toe and then 
another on which to fall. If it hits the right one he loses a 
point. If it misses him altogether he counts one. I affect 
a variation on the same theme, a sort of Tom Tiddler, which 
consists in popping my foot in and out of the water between 
drops, while the drip tries to catch me at it. 

Another game the cold-water tap plays with me is one 
at which it dares me to get out of the bath when the next 
drop falls. I back myself to do this, but it is a game at which 
the tap always wins. When in the end I tear myself away, 
it is never because the next drop has fallen. What is the 
deciding factor which causes me at some specific moment 
finally to start up and heave myself out of the water? As 
Heaven is my witness I do not know. Sylvester says the 
same. At first he explained that he gets out because, with 
a convulsive jerk of the leg, he kicks away the chain to 
which the waste-plug is attached. Ah! No doubt. But 
why does he make that sudden convulsive movement? He 
cannot tell me. It is not the knowledge that he has been in 
the bath long enough. That thought has obtruded itself 
a good deal earlier in the morning. 

Speculation is idle. It suffices that sooner or later the 
dis-plunge is made and I find myself leaving the water and 
wrapped in my warm bath-towel. That is, in warm and 
civilized bathrooms where the towel awaits me on a radiator. 
It is sad to be in the ordinary world again, but the fun of 
bathing is not completely at an end. It is still possible to 
move artfully about the room, in order to embellish the 
floor with man Friday patterns in the greatest possible 
profusion. With what interest the ornamenter compares 
the first impression with the succeeding ones! As an engraver 
his prints, so, with all an author’s feelings of parentage— 
feelings so subtly mingled, half-pride, half-humility—the bath- 
floor artist traces, step by step, his transitory art! The 
earliest foot portrait stands out boldly and endures long 
after the others have disappeared. Each succeeding print 
is less distinct than the last till, finally growing fainter and 
more elusive than shadows, they vanish altogether, conveying 
to their creator the disquieting suggestion that Time itself 
has become regardless of his passage. As to old people, the 
earliest events of their lives are often clear and precise while 
the happenings of yesterday are quite forgotten, so the 
footsteps presently trodden cease to be perceived while those 
of a past moment yet persist. 
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The time comes when the bather must finally extract 
himself from the bathroom. It may be that the effete luxury 
of breakfast is not without its decadent attraction for him. 
It may be that only yesterday he was again late at the office. 
But whether it be the voice of the sordid but fascinating 
bread and butter, or the loud clamour of a sorely tried friend 
upon the door panel, his ear will sooner or later be lent to 
it. Reluctantly he will bend his head before the hard 
destiny of twentieth-century mankind, which is doomed to 
fritter away the greatest part of its life in scenes far removed 
from the languors of the bath. Such languors, in truth, have 
little to do with our stern Northern struggles. They belong 
to the East; and it is from the East that we imported them. 

I believe we owe to the Nabobs the scrupulous attention 
to bodily cleanliness of which we have almost come to 
imagine our race the originators. So quick are we to take 
credit for anything good with which we are acquainted 
instead of being properly thankful for having had the luck 
to learn it! It is difficult to envisage a future when, the 
State of Britain having fallen, those who come after her will 
have forgotten that habit of washing which is perhaps now 
her most deeply engrained custom, to find it again only after 
a lapse of perhaps one thousand four hundred years. Yet 
Rome made of bathing an institution which lasted in this 
island for hundreds of years longer than this recent fashion 
of ours has so far persisted. 

For nearly half a thousand years England was dotted 
with Roman villas, each provided with bathrooms as con- 
stantly or more constantly in use than our ubiquitous “ hot 
and cold.” In their cities the public baths assumed an 
importance very different from those our cities now boast, 
and the wealthy Roman’s enjoyment of them was less 
hampered than is ours by the foolish obsession that the 
hours spent in them should be limited. Alas! many hours 
are worse employed. It is strange that when Rome vanished 
the rough peoples who stepped into her place thought none 
of her comforts worth taking over with the rest of the loot. 
Saxon, Dane, Norman—none of these counted hot water 
among the chief of attainable gains; though the Crusaders 
acquired a taste for bathing in their Eastern excursions and 
shared a prevalent belief that it was good for leprosy. In 
the Middle Ages, when most things were indulged in im- 
moderately, the practice of washing seldom merited that 
reproach. 

Time passed, medizval days were left behind, but the 
dislike of cold water lingered. Of water, hot, the supply 
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was practically non-existent. It is seldom considered to 
be among the temptations the ascetic found it most difficult 
to resist, though the Early Fathers had written of it as 
forbidden if attended with pleasure. 

In the sixteenth century a Spanish lady of high society 
wrote to her daughter cautioning her not to give way to too 
much in the way of ablutions. Her letter is couched to some 
such effect as follows: “ It is permissible, and even advisable, 
my dear daughter,” she enjoined, ‘“‘ to wash your face once 
or even twice during a week. To do so is said to be cooling 
and refreshing, and is less questionably desirable at times for 
the purpose of removing marks and stains which, if neglected, 
might make it doubtful whether your friends would always 
succeed in recognizing you. But to wash more often than 
once in every four days would be to expose yourself to the 
evil tongue of the malicious. It would very naturally be 
said that you did it for the purpose of making yourself 
attractive to men, and I confess that I, your own mother, 
might be at a loss to know in what manner to defend you 
from the charge.” 

It was, no doubt, only the very young and light-headed 
for whom these questions arose at all. For the most part 
this matter of washing did not loom large in Europe till well 
on into the eighteenth century, and even the beginning of 
the nineteenth. It was the servants of John Company who, 
returning home from India, brought with them the long- 
forgotten idea of frequently immersing oneself bodily in a 
bath. In the heat and dust of the Far East they had 
acquired the habit. Brought up, as they had been, to 
shudder at the touch of water, it required something quite 
exceptional in the way of heat to shatter their prejudices. 
In India this exceptional something rather thrust itself on 
their attention. 

J have bathed in many countries and in many climes. 
On looking back I find it difficult to decide which was more 
delectable—the cold bath in the hot or the hot bath in the 
cold climate. I shall not easily forget the dark and deep 
tank sunk among the foundations of a West Indian hotel, 
into which, after nights made sleepless by the stifling atmo- 
sphere as of a saucepan with the lid on, I descended at 
daybreak. Diffidently, and not without some apprehension 
of lurking snakes, I entered the black and opaque but com- 
paratively cool water, there to lie until, my turn over, I had 
to step out and make way for others no less limp and ex- 
hausted than myself. 

There was a larger tank which we met with in Jamaica and 
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in which we used to pass most of the day instead of hustling 
about observing the scenery and the manners and customs, 
as having come so far to see them we ought to have been 
doing. It was a splendid tank, deep and long, and deserved 
the name of a swimming-bath. We were not the only 
people who affected it. It was the favourite resort of a 
huge scorpion, who had indeed the claim of prior occupancy. 
He did not hesitate to assert it. I met him literally nose to 
nose, and being at that time a still more indifferent swimmer 
than I am now, instant paralysis prevented me from turning 
to right or left. One glance from the brute’s little eye 
served to convince me that it was not going to be the one 
to step aside. There being plainly no other way out of the 
difficulty, I uttered a warning yell, and taking the only 
course open to me, sank. When I came up to the surface 
again the creature had passed on, and I was able to escape. 
My sisters maintained that the level of the bath was lower 
by some inches after this adventure. I should not have 
been surprised if they had said feet. I felt as if I had 
swallowed uncountable gallons. 

I have never had any other unpropitious rencontres in like 
circumstances, except on one occasion in a London flat, when 
perhaps for the only time in my life I stepped into the bath 
prepared for me in such a fit of abstraction that I did not 
even look down till I had settled in the water. Then I 
lowered my eyes. They immediately were greeted by the 
sight of a large mouse, apparently swimming beside me. 
With a shriek that shook the building I leapt out, threw on 
some garments, and summoned aid. The unfortunate mouse 
was not in reality swimming, and would swim no more; but 
how it got there, whether before or after me, I have never 
discovered. I think it gave me a worse shock than the 
scorpion. 

Cold water is very pleasant in the Tropics, but in colder 
climes I prefer those swimming-baths which are fed by hot 
springs. I know one in a little Swiss watering-place where 
I used to spend a good deal of time; but the well-meaning 
authorities completely ruined it by building a smart new 
bath-house over and round the pond. Not a particle of air 
did they allow to penetrate; so that unfortunate bathers, 
dressing and undressing in hermetically sealed cabins to 
which, when the doors were opened, nothing but steam 
could enter, were more than half-suffocated at both start and 
finish. It was always a mystery to me how any of them 
managed to survive it. After two or three trials of the new 
établissement I gave up bathing there. 
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What a contrast to that too artificial bath were the 
hot pools and tanks I bathed in in New Zealand in the heart 
of the volcanic region which provides the world’s best 
fishing! There, after a long day spent deliriously on the 
river's bank, we would return to our hotel in the wilds 
twenty miles from anywhere, to find the chill of a frosty 
autumn night descending .on to the bush. No sooner did 
we get into the house than we rushed to our rooms, hurried 
into bathing things, and wrapping our dressing-gowns around 
us, ran down and out of the building and across the road. 
There, concealed by the trees, was the lip of a great chasm 
like a chalk-pit. It was grown about with trees and the 
flowering shrubs which cover New Zealand, and which are 
indigenous to nowhere else on the wide surface of the globe. 
A zigzag path led down into the pit. It was visible for not 
more than a few yards, when it vanished into a dense fog 
which rose from the depths. At the bottom ran two rivers 
which had there their meeting-place. One was of cold, 
clear water. The second, equally clear, boiled as it ran. 
From the boiling water rose masses of steam which, meeting 
the frosty air of eventide, caused a dense mist to fill the 
valley. The path was precipitously steep. It was im- 
possible to see a yard before one’s face. We used to feel 
our way down, down into the chasm, and come at last to 
two or three huts, each of which contained a bath just big 
enough to allow a swimmer room for a couple of strokes. 
Into these huts water from each river had been artificially 
conducted, and mingling there to fall together in a noisy 
little waterfall, formed a bath just as hot as could pleasantly 
be endured. 

Seldom have I had such ideal baths as those were. That 
they were taken in the dark only added to the thrill and 
fascination of their volcanic origin. 

At another place where we stayed there was a large 
pond of very different magnitude and no less hot; but I 
liked best those smaller ones in the valley of fog and mystery. 

Farther down those rivers ran into Lake Taupo. It is an 
inland sea, thirty miles across from shore to shore, and as 
broad as itis long. At the river’s mouth the hot water soaks 
into the sands to form an underground delta. Here I was at 
first sight rather upset to see a large assortment of human 
heads set down upon the beach near the junction of lake and 
stream. It was with relief that I heard that they still be- 
longed to living natives who, in spite of appearances, had 
not discarded them. The bodies belonging to the heads 
were there too, invisibly immersed in the wet, warm sand. 
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The custom was to dig oneself in where the shore was just 
hot enough to be pleasant, and leaving nothing out except 
the head, to sit at the water’s edge all day, in a Nirvana of 
warmth and happiness. 

I always expected to find Sylvester’s head among the 
others. 


MARION PHILLIMORE 


ON WEATHER FORECASTING 


No game was ever worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 
Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way. 
A. Linpsay GorRDON. 
From time immemorial humanity has struggled to devise 
plans and make rules for predicting coming weather changes. 
Man is likely to continue to do so until the day comes when 
he has gained complete control of the elements; that day 
is not in sight, neither is it ever likely to be. 

Weather is of importance, we cannot be independent of 
it, farmers are made or ruined by it—usually the latter, 
battles have been lost and won thanks to the weather, the 
crisis of a patient’s illness may prove fatal or otherwise, the 
scales being turned by the weather conditions which happen 
to occur at the critical moment. Weather, then, is a serious 
subject, important to everybody and worthy of study. To 
those working in city offices it probably means less than it 
does to the rest of mankind; a snowstorm on the way to 
office may cause discomfort, a fog may cause delay, a shower 
on bank holiday may be annoying, but more often than not 
weather to the townsman means no more than a useful 
gambit with which to open a conversation. To the seafaring 
community and others whose comfort, business, and even 
existence are constantly dependent on the weather, the sub- 
ject means a vast deal more, and is in consequence taken 
seriously. 

Time was when astrology, the behaviour of animals, the 
appearance and colour of the sky, etc., were the only 
methods available for prediction. The modern method is 
more elaborate and costly. It is roughly as follows: messages 
giving the existing conditions are despatched by wireless and 
wire from a large number of places on the earth’s surface and 
are received at Head-quarters at 6-hourly intervals through- 
out the day and night, the messages are forthwith trans- 
ferred to large-scale maps. Weather travels, and by means 
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of these maps its progress is continuously watched. In this 
way, with the aid of a few empirical rules and a little 
experience, a forecast for 12 or 24 hours is arrived at. Of 
late years importance has rightly been attached to the cold 
draughts of air which on occasions make a pilgrimage 
southward from the polar regions; owing to these—the latest 
theories—meteorological jargon has been influenced to some 
considerable extent, but in practice the principle of fore- 
casting remains much the same and the weather forecast still 
gives no more than an individual’s opinion, albeit a studied 
opinion. 

The familiar ‘“ Forecast of the weather for the next 
12 hours,”’ which is broadcast three times daily, is undoubtedly 
of general interest and utility, but there is, at the same time, 
a very real demand for estimates of coming weather covering 
longer periods in advance. The writer thinks that such 
estimates are possible, but they should not be confused with 
the ordinary weather forecast, indeed the term “ forecast ” 
is not strictly applicable to such long-range estimates. The 
long-range problem must be approached from an entirely 
different angle, and it necessitates a certain amount of 
troublesome calculation. Numbers of people, both profes- 
sionals and amateurs, are now working at this subject; some 
pin their faith entirely on the small fluctuations of the solar 
heat from day to day, others believe that the polar ice and 
the temperature of the Atlantic constitute the main control 
of our weather; some have a liking for the moon and other 
astrological methods; again, and perhaps the most important 
of all, certain remarkable correlations have been proved 
between the same, or different, elements in different parts of 
the globe; for instance, the rainfall at Havana from May to 
October appears to be related to the rainfall which will be 
experienced in south-west England during the following 
January to March. There are, in fact, numberless ways in 
which the subject is being attacked, and there seems to 
be no real reason why all of these should not have at 
least some modicum of truth behind them to justify their 
existence. 

The writer is one of many who believes that he has a 
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method for estimating changes long in advance with an 
appreciable degree of success. There is no doubt that results 
obtained by this system, when taken over long periods, are 
very much better than guessing, and hence they are thought 
to be of some utility if used in the way in which they are 
intended to be used. In consideration of the fact that rain- 
fall appeals to everybody, it has here been selected for 
investigation, and an estimate of the number of rain-gauge 
stations in the British Isles which are expected to record 
rain from day to day is given in diagrammatic form below 
for three months ahead. Given the facilities of labour, or 
an unnatural liking for sums, there is no reason why baro- 
metic pressure, temperature, or any other weather factor 
should not be dealt with in the same way. The meaning of 
the diagram is as follows: when rain will fall in all parts of 
the British Isles during the course of the 24 hours the curve 
should be at its highest limit; conversely, when there will be 
no rain anywhere the curve should be at its lowest limit. If 
then a dry day is required it should be selected where the 
curve is low, or at its lowest; if a rainy period is required, a 
time should be selected when the curve is high. The chances 
of satisfying one’s requirements in either case will be incom- 
parably greater than it would be by simply trusting to chance 
or the toss of a coin. Used as above, the diagram will, on 
the average, prove useful eight times in ten; on two occasions 
in ten it may, perhaps, be frankly misleading. The diagram 
is not intended to be used as a day-to-day forecast. So that 
if a particular day is first decided on independently of the 
diagram, and reference is afterwards made to the diagram 
for guidance, the results will very likely be ambiguous and 
useless. In order to facilitate quick reference the portions 
of the curves above and below arbitrary heights have been 
shaded; the black shading then shows where rain is most 
expected, and the pecked shading shows where dry weather 
is most expected. 


A curve can be computed in a similar way for any indi- 
vidual place, but this, of course, would be a more searching 
test; for example, on an occasion when the official forecast 
might correctly give for the whole of England, ‘Mainly fine 
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and warm but a thundery tendency locally,” the diagram 
would show the locality of the rain-gauge into which the 
thunder shower was expected to fall. As everybody knows, 
such a shower may drench one side of a road and leave the 
other side bone dry. Nevertheless, curves of this sort for 
individual places are usually fairly near the mark, or at least 
near enough to be of some utility. 


Notre.—To check the curve. Use the data in the official 
daily weather reports—M.O. Form 2370. Let the height 
of each section of the diagram represent the total number of 
reporting stations (at present 43). Daily count the number 
of stations which have recorded 0°2 mm. or more of rain 
during the previous 24 hours. In accordance with custom 
graph the numbers thus obtained to the day before the date 
of the weather report. Thus the rain shown in the report 
of November 12th should be given to November 11th and 
plotted half-way between November llth and 12th. With 
any luck the curve of facts thus obtained will show a 
marked relation to the curve of expectations. 
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THE Puszta, the great uncultivated, unreclaimed Hungarian 
plain, has a character all its own. It is not marsh, like 
the wastes of Kis-Balaton, yet in places it is marshy enough 
after wet weather, and even the blazing sun fails to lick 
up all its lagoons and rush-filled hollows. Through these 
in springless farm wagons we rocked and splashed, and 
when, to examine a likely looking hollow, we alighted to 
wade, the water was seldom up to our knees. Two long 
and narrow carts, set high on their wheels, awaited our 
arrival at the wayside station; in each board seats 
accommodated four passengers, including the driver. One 
cart resembled a long box, the wattled sides of the other 
resembled the now extinct basket-chaise; the carts were 
light, and that was well. Hay-filled sacks were the 
cushions, hay covered the floor of the carts; quite com- 
fortable until the stuffing shifted, or the sack slid forwards 
as we negotiated the steep hollows. The horses, two to 
each cart, were tall and leggy, but they knew their work, 
and seemed absolutely tireless. The driver of the first 
cart was a Puszta farmer, ours a youth who, when one 
of the sudden storms broke, donned a gorgeous grey felt 
coat with elaborate braid embroidery. Should it be called 
coat or cloak? Sleeves it had, but they were not used 
to shield his arms. The csikos and gulyas, cowboys of 
the Puszta, have sleeves in their garments, but their arms 
penetrate only so far as to reach the contents, for the 
sleeves, stitched up at the wrists, are their pockets. 

A lesser grey shrike looked over the edge of her nest 
in a roadside acacia, and her gay mate in the branches 
shared her curiosity, as we swung out of the yard of the 
guest house, our journey begun. A roller in brown and 
blue-green uniform watched us from the wires, till some- 
thing more interesting than carts and foreigners caught 
its eye, and with heavy, ungraceful flight it lumbered into 
the corn. A short run along a stony, steeply cambered 
road, ditches, and the inevitable acacias on either side, 
a bumpy level crossing, a few low white farms and cottages, 
and we were on spongy turf—the track across the 
Puszta. 

Hungary has many plains, but huge areas are under 
cultivation. For hours we had rocked in the express along 
straight stretches between Vienna and Budapest, on either 
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side seemingly limitless levels of waving corn. Gangs of 
farm-hands, men and women working in line, paused to 
watch the train swing by; patient oxen, deliberate and 
stolid, dragged their loads of produce. On the Danube, 


yellow and swirling—anything but the proverbial “blue”. 


—we saw floating Noah’s arks with great undershot water- 
wheels alongside, corn mills with ever-ready power. We 
realized that we were in a great grain-producing country, 
feeding half Europe and beyond. These were huge cul- 
tivated plains, dotted with hamlets, each with its bulbous- 
towered church, but whatever they once had been they 
were no longer Puszta. 

Very different the plain before us, and shortly all round 
us—a flat, hardly rolling or undulating, prairie, grazing 
land for huge herds of half-wild cattle. Untilled, these 
levels are little changed since those far-off days when Attila 
and Buda turned down the cattle which their nomadic 
hordes had driven from Mongolian steppes. A boundless 
plain? Nay, surely not, for everywhere in the shimmering 
haze from sun-baked earth, were distant hills, groves of 
trees, and glistening lakes. Yet we never reached these 
hills, woods, and lakes which danced on the horizon, or 
never knew when we did; we crossed the hills, our front 
wheels a foot higher than the after pair, we ploughed 
through the woods when our wheels divided the rush clumps, 
we splashed through water in the hollows, the lakes we 
had imagined. The Fata Morgana, the spirit of the Plain, 
is responsible, they say, and we, more matter of fact, talk 
about mirage. Apart from these atmospheric eccentricities 
the clear air so magnified objects that thistles looked like 
bushes, and the roaming black-headed gulls seemed big as 
the herring-gulls of our coasts. 

Nor is the Puszta a lonely, unpopulated waste, though 
not a single dwelling may be visible. Seldom were we out 
of sight of one or more groups of men and beasts, mostly 
around the gibbet-like well-head, where from a pole swung 
a well-balanced arm to draw water for the flocks and herds. 
The compensation weight is a lump of sun-dried mud, easy 
to replace or regulate from the cattle-trampled soil around 
the drinking-troughs. Did the Patriarchs build similar 
well-heads? We felt as if they did. 

If the wells carry us back in imagination to ancient 
days, what about the cattle that surround them, great 
ashy or dun animals, with wide-spreading upstanding 
horns? Lydekker argued that the Hungarian cattle repre- 
sent the surviving strain of the wild urus; that, indeed, 
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they are directly descended from the extinct wild ox, Bos 
primigenius. He claims that they show relationship with 
the white cattle emparked at Chillingham and elsewhere, 
long known as British wild white cattle. There is, and 
was, for many of our herds have vanished, so much 
difference in the shape and size of the horns of the 
various strains of our park cattle that no evidence of 
relationship can be traced from this character; but the 
argument for common ancestry, not necessarily so remote 
as the urus, may have some foundation. The Huns and 
the later Magyars—the inhabitants of the Puszta claim 
that they are pure Magyar—came from Asia, bringing 
Asiatic or Mongolian flocks and herds. The Roman white 
cattle, valued for sacrificial purposes, probably had Eastern 
origin, and there is some ,evidence that the Romans 
introduced semi-sacred white cattle into Britain. The early 
Christians, always ready to adapt rather than adopt Pagan 
festivals, protected the survivors. At any rate our white 
herds, even if nominally wild, were the property of 
monastic institutions. 

Equally suggestive of Asiatic ancestry are the lop-eared 
sheep and the fierce dogs used by the guhasz who herd them, 
and the long-snouted, woolly-backed swine guarded by the 
lowest caste of Puszta inhabitants. The inhabitants them- 
selves affirm that there is a descending scale of castes from 
the proud and independent csikos, who breed and round-up 
the unbroken horses, through the cowboys and shepherds 
to the humble swineherds. Whatever their origin, the 
cattle with their long horns, often each four feet or more 
in length, not only look wild, but have an evil reputation; 
we were advised, when near the herd, to remain in the 
carts. 

The track across the Puszta was softer than the road, 
very much softer in places. Although a scorching sun had 
caked and cracked the ground in places, licking up the 
shallow pools in morning mists, the wheel ruts, deep cut 
into the black earth, were filled with water or liquid mud. 
Often we left the track to find an easier crossing through 
the rush-grown pools, the horses plunging through the 
water, the wheels submerged to the hubs. We understood 
why springs are not used, but we wished that there had 
been some substitute. 

Over the level the lapwings wailed and wheeled. Their 
down-clad infants crouched at their command, and older 
youngsters ran to the shelter of some thistle clump at our 
approach; but they did not know our leader and his skilful 
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assistant, a young Hungarian whose work was to find nests 
and young birds. He shared our chariot, sitting or standing 
in the space behind our seat, nominally reserved for 
baggage. No sooner had we left the road than he doffed 
his boots; bare feet, and such literally handy feet, were 
better fitted than heavy boots for work on the Puszta. 
Not only was he agile and athletic, but his eyesight was 
wonderful; scanning the plain, needing no field-glass, he 
marked down the tiny youngsters long before we saw them, 
sprang from the cart and raced across the grass to where 
they crouched. There in a few seconds he collected the 
three or four young birds, and brought them to the cart 
to receive their numbered bracelets; when these were 
recorded the young lapwings or godwits were released and 
scuttled off, their tiny legs twinkling in spite of the single 
fetter, towards their discomforted parents. 

Black-tailed godwits were not so plentiful as lapwings, 
but they were more abundant than on the Dutch polders, 
and every bit as noisy. Kentish plovers, too, reminded us 
of Holland; they were most numerous where the evaporated 
pools had left bare, sun-cracked ground. These inland 
waders had worse foes than man to consider; rooks and 
black-headed gulls wandered over the levels; unguarded 
nests and eggs were speedily looted. The hooded crow, 
one of the worst egg-thieves, was everywhere on the look- 
out for loot, and constantly we saw the great marsh-harrier 
quartering the ground. Skylarks, abundant inhabitants, 
might fear the swift hobby and the red-footed falcon, 
though doubtless these birds found crickets, grasshoppers, 
and frogs easier game. When one hobby passed, evidently 
intent on business, the lapwings ignored us and gave chase, 
but the falcon swerving a little from each attack dodged 
between them and went on its way. 

When we left the track, wandering over the uncharted 
waste, to visit the nests of the pratincole, we disturbed 
garganey and teal, and many mallards from the pools 
hard-by. We found the nests, mere depressions in the 
turf, but the young had been led away, and neither old 
nor young were willing to oblige by showing themselves. 
We had the same bad luck with that magnificent bird of 
the plains, the great bustard, though but a few days before 
two lots had been sighted. All that we saw of this bird 
was the head of one on the cultivated plain, the head and 
neck, nothing more, reared above the waving corn. 

The plain was not flowerless. Everywhere single purple 
thistles stood, and the longer grass was full of flax and 
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yellow goats’-beards, Gerard’s “ go-to-bed-at-noon.” Had 
we had time we might have collected many less well-known 
plants. Nor were birds the only inhabitants, for dark 
pelaged hares raced over the mounds and through the 
hollows, splashing up showers of spray with their powerful 
hind limbs. Once we stopped to examine a hedgehog, 
and under a sod discovered that beautiful and variable 
green toad, Bufo viridis. Several times we passed weasels, 
all small females by the way, busily seeking mice or voles, 
and no doubt these destructive little rodents riddle the 
ground beneath the succulent grass. 

To the vocal performance of the swarming larks was, 
from time to time, added the instrumental music of the 
drumming snipe, the birds wheeling high and planing 
steeply earthward, the wind humming through the stiff 
feathers of their spread tails. Once a wood-sandpiper rose 
with sharp call, its white upper tail-coverts a useful identity 
mark. Wood-sandpiper! Where was the wood, other than 
those shimmering deceptions of the horizon? There was 
one tree or stump, probably set up as a mark by the 
cowboys, whereon was perched a bird, perhaps, we 
thought, a grey crow; but as we lessened the distance we 
discovered our error. The bird was a stranger, a peregrine 
falcon, probably a “ passage hawk,” the name given by 
the falconers to the immature wanderers, for no peregrines 
nest on the Puszta. Neither, except very rarely, do curlews, 
yet we saw and heard a flock of these long-shore waders, 
doubtless non-breeding birds summering in a land of plenty. 

When, after many excursions to right or left after nothing 
more exciting than elusive lapwings, we had lost all sense 
of direction we swung round towards a slight mound 
crowned at last by a real clump of trees. Even then we 
did not travel straight, but made a wide circuit to avoid 
pools too deep even for adventurous horses and drivers. 
Screened by the shade-trees, most, if not all, acacias, was 
an adobe farm, a lonely farm indeed, our refuge for the 
night. At one end of the farm buildings stood the stork- 
pole with its big nest. and brooding occupant, and from 
the trees came the cheerful, musical call of the male golden 
oriole, a note which changed to harsh cat-calls of annoyance 
when we visited the hen bird on the neatly slung hammock 
nest. In another tree magpies had built their domed 
domicile, whilst a colony of tree-sparrows chirped round 
the shippons. These isolated farms are oases for tree- 
nesting birds, and most of the larger dwellings possess a 
stork-pole, perhaps for luck. Near the few cultivated areas 
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and the plain boundaries storks were common and by no 
means shy; man is their friend and protector. 

The dogs did not welcome us, the farmer’s family and 
farm-hands could not have been more hospitable. They 
knew our cicerone, Herr Schenk, but could no more converse 
with us than we with them; but we could both smile and 
shake hands; the house and all therein was at our service. 
What the dogs were told we do not know, but the dogs 
did and withdrew, sullenly growling. 

The slanting rays of the setting sun pierced the slender 
trunks of the acacias, brilliantly lighting one corner of 
a whitewashed barn. In the illuminated shaft myriads 
of gnats and mosquitoes danced in a dense column, so deeply 
absorbed by their nuptial saltations that they heeded not 
some score of large dragonflies which were busily reducing 
their numbers. Later we wished that dragonflies continued 
their labours after dark. 

A welcome summons to the living-room and the savour 
of a great bowl of soup was the prelude to an experience. 
We had read of Puszta chicken-soup; the description was 
correct. The meat which the ladle retrieves from the 
steaming liquid after it has penetrated the raft of red 
pepper is apt to astonish the prejudiced Britisher; it may 
be the legs in their scales, it may be the head complete 
with beak, comb, and eyes, or some other anatomical detail 
beyond recognition. Those portions which we usually 
consider more appetizing came on with the next course, 
encased in batter and sprinkled with bread-crumbs and 
the ever-present red pepper. 

In the fast-gathering darkness we prepared for rest 
in the two rooms and passage, for the whole house was 
given over to the visitors. The ladies had the living-room 
with its two beds, and the masculine remainder had a 
single bed and plenty of hard-trodden earthen floor and 
straw. All would have gone well had not the mosquitoes 
some occult knowledge of our presence. The Magyars, 
wherever we went, welcomed us with the greatest courtesy; 
the Hungarian mosquitoes lusted for our blood. Maybe 
the dwellers on the plain are immune, or these bloodthirsty 
insects may like a change of liquor; we hope they were 
satisfied, though many perished through their persistence. 
Gloomy had been the warnings about what we should meet 
in Hungarian dwellings, but though rough the farm was 
spotlessly clean, and had no objectionable inhabitants 
except these visiting mosquitoes. We fought and slew 
wholesale, but they won in the end. 
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At 5 a.m. we were enjoying excellent coffee, and at 
six were again in the carts, rocking over the uneven tracks, 
leaving behind us the small patch of cultivation, where, 
the night before, the marsh-warbler was singing in the 
corn. Halts were not. infrequent and always interesting. 
The first was to examine and ring a lively family of downy 
infant marsh-harriers, the next to seek in a reedy marsh 
the nest of a bittern. The old bird rose close to the first 
cart, dangling its green legs, but if the nest were there we 
failed to locate it. 

From the pools more ducks rose, often too far away 
for sure identification. White-eyed ducks were plentiful; 
before we turned in the night before we had watched long 
strings flighting past the farm. Storks were out early, 
wading for frogs in the rank vegetation, for the vegetation 
in many places was taller than on the more open ground 
we had crossed the day before. Godwits increased in 
numbers, ruffs and reeves were in flocks, and in one area, 
where we ploughed for long distances through water alive 
with fire-bellied toads, we were assailed by numerous irate 
black terns. We passed right through the colony; again 
and again we looked over the side of the cart into nests 
with still unhatched eggs. As our horses thrashed through 
the water and long grass they disturbed countless insects; 
the swallows skimmed alongside, always on the leeward 
side, making a hearty morning meal from the flies and other 
insects which fluttered away down-wind. 

By degrees the character of the plain changed. Scattered 
dwellings appeared, and corn-land and other crops were in 
enclosed fields; the tracks hardened, and showed more signs 
of use. On the edge of cultivation we met with hoopoes, 
beautiful crested birds with chequered wings; they were 
absurdly tame, hopping alongside the track with the 
ungainly actions of a cuckoo, for the hoopoe cannot be 
called graceful. Turtle-doves and kestrels appeared, and 
when, after crossing the great drainage canal, which some 
day will turn the pastures into arable land, we emerged 
upon a paved road, we found that bird of the trodden 
ways, the crested lark, enjoying its dust bath. 

Wires run alongside the roads which skirt the Puszta, 
and wires are much favoured as perches by many birds. 
The corn-bunting with head uplifted jingled its monotonous 
song; red-backed and lesser grey shrikes found them 
convenient elevations from which to watch for and swoop 
upon unsuspecting insects. The whitethroats used them, 
balancing ready to fly, as with puffed out throat and raised 
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crest they watched us anxiously until we were beyond 
their territorial area. 

Not far away to the left we could see the trees which 
surrounded our destination, but between us and it was 
deep, impassable marsh; for miles we had to rattle along 
a hard but rough road between cottages, orchards, and 
cultivated fields before we turned into a narrow lane which 
ended at the farm we greatly desired to visit. Here a 
wise Government protects a colony of red-footed falcons 
and, from the condition in which we found it, protects 
it well. The nests are in acacias on either side of a small 
valley; at least fifty pairs were in residence. Like several 
other raptorial birds the red-footed falcon likes to find 
a ready-made home, and in this colony the builders are 
rooks. Each year the rooks build and incubate before 
the falcons arrive; each year the new-comers strive to gain 
possession, but as a rule the rooks get off their broods 
before the falcons manage to evict them. In mid-June 
the eggs of the falcons were still unhatched, for the official 
egg-finder climbed the thin trunks into the swaying branches 
to investigate the condition. 

Above the wood the sharp-winged birds wheeled and 
glided, their dark plumage and long, gracefully bowed wings 
made them look like giant swifts. Often they seemed to 
pause in flight, hanging for a few seconds; a hover, but 
not the hover of the kestrel, for the tail was not spread 
so wide, nor did the uplifted wings beat the air. Garden- 
warblers and whitethroats and a pair of golden orioles shared 
the wood, and before we left, five night-herons came in 
to roost. 

Herr Schenk, wherever he went, carried strings of 
numbered aluminium rings: when we found still undecorated 
young birds they were presented with a bracelet, an 
identification label, and the numbers were carefully booked 
for registration. In the Institute we saw the methodical 
records, scheduled and analysed. Every used ring has its 
index card, showing species, place and date of ringing, 
and any notes of special interest; on the same card, should 
the ringed bird be reported, details of its recovery are 
added. On the walls are maps, one or more for each 
species, with lines ruled between the localities where the 
bird was marked and recovered. Though naturally not 
records of the actual course traversed, these lines indicate 
general direction of migration. From certain spots—Kis- 
Balaton, Valenczei-zee, and the Puszta, for instance— 
numerous lines radiated, as a rule towards one point of 
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the compass. Other maps show breeding quarters and 
known winter haunts. These maps are used for educational 
purposes, especially in the schools, for in Hungary the 
education authorities as well as the ornithologists realize 
that the future of bird protection depends upon the rising 
generation; the children must be taught to be nature- 
lovers, or many species of birds are doomed. 

Another, and a very valuable card-index records all 
that is known about the various species which nest in 
Hungary, visit it on passage, or occur merely as rare 
stragglers. A worker can get all the data that he requires 
by referring to these cards. 

Details of this nature may be found in the records of 
certain societies and in private hands in the British Isles, 
but their accumulation is due to individual enterprise, not 
to the State. Most of our State-aided scientific research 
is in one way or another connected with commerce, but. 
the Hungarians realize more than we do that ornithology 
is an economic as well as an academic study. Hungary 
is a grain-producing country, where recognition of the 
ecological connection of grain, invertebrates, and birds is 
of national importance. We, too, should realize the fact, 
but agricultural interests have but a limited number of 
advocates, and the British farmer is, as a rule, too con- 
servative to depart from the methods and ideas of his 
forefathers to make his voice heard at Westminster. 

Otto Herman, founder of the Institute, ‘originated 
the system which he named ‘“ Ornithophenology,” the 
accumulation and study of statistics and facts about birds. 
He showed that avian migration represents the transference 
from one part of the globe to another of an immense 
economic force, acting directly on the countries passed 
through by the migrating hordes, acting in fact “on the 
organic life of Nature as does the regulator of a steam engine, 
at one time accelerating, at another retarding.” 

His philosophy was sound, unprejudiced; he declared 
that ‘‘ Nature herself, if intact, does not recognize either 
useful or noxious birds, but regulates the number of 
individual birds in accordance with the order and condition 
of their life, this regulation being, to use a modern term, 
automatic: on the other hand, where the ordinary conditions 
of Nature change, the proportion of bird species changes 
in accordance with variation in the supply of nourishment. 

“Tf we survey all these points, we may get a true if 
somewhat hazy picture of the significance of birds as 
represented in the work which neither Nature nor man 
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can dispense with with impunity, the loss of which cannot 
be supplied by any manner of artificial procedure.” 

The Institute, with its economic and _ educational 
influence, is a fitting memorial of Otto Herman, who three 
years after the Second Ornithological Congress met in 
Budapest, founded, in 1894, with the aid of Count Albin 
Csaky, then Minister of Public Instruction, the Hungarian 
Central Office of Ornithology. Some of the rooms in the 
building are practically a Herman museum; they contain 
his specimens, apparatus, books, and portraits. To one 
who, though he never met him, knew him well through 
helpful correspondence these rooms had very special 
interest. 


T. A. CowarpD 


A THIRD STAGE ON THE “OPEN ROAD” 
TO HEALTH * 


FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, AND ELIMINATION 


THE serious problem of recommending a specific diet to 


those who appreciate what “health” might be, and who 


have asked the writer for further information, cannot be 
dealt with wholesale. There are many factors to be con- 
sidered. Human nature is a big one—what a pedant might 
call psychology. Then we have personal idiosyncrasies, 
environment, and habits of life. Age plays an increasing 
part, and the relation of vitality to its normal will governs 
the situation. 

The measuring of vitality can be achieved through 
electronic diagnosis, to quite a valuable degree of accuracy. 
Other advanced systems of diagnosis are useful, while any 
anatomical irregularity should be found and put right 
throughfosteopathy or otherwise. 

It must, however, be clear to most people that the 
weakness of all these systems is that they miss the “‘ cause,” 
and play the fool around “symptoms” or “results.” 
Homeopathy, bacteriology, electronic diagnosis, and clinical 
diagnosis are all examples of brilliant work on ‘‘ symptoms.” 
Their elaboration has reached a point where the mind is 
drowned in details. The selection of proper food is, by 
nature, a matter of taste, but no civilized palate is clean 
enough to guide one. Therefore advice is needed. It has 
been pointed out that the human machine is so infinitely 
complicated, its potential physical and chemical powers so 
unlimited, that no man could seriously hope to understand 
more than a small fraction of the whole. 

Every known element has been found to exist in man. 
The number of combinations possible to these elements 
(even allowing that some of them might not react on the 
rest) is beyond calculation. No physician can profess to 
know the total chemical effects of even one meal on 
one person—anyone else would require a new set 
of charts. Read a book or two on physiology, physics, 
chemistry, anatomy, and so forth, and you will realize the 
reason. 


* See the July and August numbers of the National Review for the writer’s 
previous articles on ‘‘ The ‘ Open Road’ to Health.” 
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All phases of medical thought (which run in series) seem 
to be rapidly abandoned for something new. At present 
we are afflicted with the ‘‘ Vitamin,” as a sort of minor 
deity, or plague. May one suggest that the Vitamin 
has always been with us? It is no more necessary or’ 
desirable to make all this fuss of it than of any other con- 
stituent of food. No one knows what it is; only that it is 
inherent in some articles of food. Why, in the name of 
sense, try and stuff it down our throats like this, literally 
and figuratively? If you eat natural food, nature will 
extract (if that is her method) precisely all the vitamins 
she wants. 

Surely our medical advisers have lost their heads in the 
thrill of novelty? Not one of them can tell us what one of 
these ‘‘ toys’ is, what its action may be, or how it happens 
that we have to make this song and dance about it, whereas 
men got on quite as well when its existence was never dreamed 
of. After all, it is natural food which brings it and does 
one good. The Vitamin is just part of “live”? food. Who 
would dare suggest that it is the last word? What is to 
be the next toy? It will inevitably be turned out from the 
same factory within quite a short time. Then, good-bye, 
Vitamin. But by that time the alphabet may be ex- 
hausted. Starting with just “‘ Vitamin,” we already have 
got to “ D” or “ E,” with subdivisions! 

No physician can regulate the known food-elements; 
only nature can—nature being the standard of evolution 
reached by the human body. An advanced journal of 
health, controlled by great scientists and doctors, has just 
published an authoritative statement that honey contains 
no vitamins, the obvious intended inference being that 
honey is therefore in utter disgrace as a food. Perhaps 
bees don’t approve of vitamins. They are very wise in 
some ways! Anyhow, the fact remains that honey is a 
splendid thing for us, and an ounce of it worth pounds of 
any jam or marmalade, or lots of other things too. In 
extenuation of this small vitamistic essay, it is meant 
merely as a typical example of technical handling of the 
“‘ food ” question, and will apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
other “ stunts.” 

To return to our moutons, why is ordinary so-called food 
useless as such, and what can be done about it? Real 
nourishment for a healthy body was explained in the last 
article. But the trouble is that the civilized body is too 
poisoned to assimilate natural food, without really thorough 
cleansing of the innumerable tubes. This, as stated, requires 
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care, patience, and time—even years. Meanwhile the body 
must travel (like our forefathers) by “stages” along the 
“open ,road.” The proteins—meat, fish, and so on—as 
strong stimulants (both indirectly as poisons and directly) ; 
starch and fat, as cloggers of the first order, all goad a failing 
vitality, while tea, coffee, spirits, wines, cocktails, beer, 
etc., while not great acid-formers, yet act as temporary 
inciters of energy. To drop these all at once would be 
highly dangerous, likewise almost impossible. Therefore 
we must go by short stages and easy ones at first. 

Almost certainly, the starting-point of cure is the same 
as of poisoning—that large intestine (one of the “ forgotten,” 
whose latest successor is the Vitamin, but, in the days of 
Metchnikoff’s and Lane’s propaganda the only “‘ white hope,” 
present or deleted). This length of tubing is inevitably in 
a bad state, with a gruesome condition of the mucous 
membrane and other horrors attendant on abuse of natural 
functions. But the human organism is one and _ inter- 
dependent. It must be understood that an unhealthy colon 
means that every part of the body is unhealthy and badly 
nourished. Tubes blocked, nerves ill-fed, ductless and 
endocrine glands secreting inadequately and abnormally, 
blood and lymph impure, lungs overworked, kidneys over- 
worked, spleen terribly overworked, and so on, varying only 
in degree with every civilized being. 

One is inclined to believe that modern “‘ foods ”’ especially 
are valued and used in proportion to their capacity to 
“stimulate”? rather than their power to nourish. The 
habit of consuming proteins, etc., is very ancient, and the 
necessity of counteracting their poisons has become more 
and more important as civilization increased, cooked and 
preserved ‘foods’? became common, and open-air life, 
exercise, and vitality diminished. Unbiased opinion, dis- 
regarding natural vanity, will hardly suggest that the 
standard of vitality of the British race has improved in the 
last one, two, three, four, five hundred years—or as far 
back as you care to go. Therefore the need of the endless 
stimulants referred to—meat juices, alcohol, tea, coffee, 
some sugars, etc.—has become so necessary, in order to 
keep the body going, that a “‘ stimulating” diet has come 
to be mistaken for a “ nourishing’ diet. Even worse, the 
numerous poisons contained in modern diet, which by 
irritation induce ever-renewed attempts at elimination, 
act as further “stimulants” of still more harmful 
character. 

Orthodox medicine, if considered in the light of this 
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reasoning, appears as it really is (if such dogmatism is 


permissible), a gigantic weapon of brains, drugs, and surgery, 
engaged in a hopeless attempt to gain a Pyrrhic victory 
over the effects of these poisons and stimulants. 

In fact, the “‘ open road ” is only fully open to the clean- 
liver. But clean living is only possible to a clean body. 
One has to repeat that up to three years may be required 


to achieve such cleanliness. 


The right food will not suffice 


by itself, except for young children. To achieve the highest 
grade of health, adults must have a complete overhaul, 
starting with the large intestine, as we have seen. 

It is not very difficult to «mprove the condition of this 
tube. Its ways are fairly well known, and it is not inac- 
cessible like the arteries or the lungs. But no one could 
venture to generalize beyond the barest principles. 

There are some useful (if herbal) laxatives, there are 
enemas, and, above all, there are vegetables. Many authori- 


ties recommend cereals as ‘“ 


roughage ’’—do not listen to 


them. Cereals are too starchy and poisonous, and clog the 
tubes, in spite of their scratching qualities. They are a 
good example of a stimulating pseudo-food. But the cellu- 
lose of vegetables is probably the cause of our large intestine 


being there at all. 


The writer would like to suggest that practically all 
authorities seem to imagine that humanity came into spon- 
taneous existence, complete with large and small intestines, 
etc., etc., and that we have to find suitable sustenance 
for these arbitrary results of creation. Surely this is one 
of the very worst examples of confusion of thought (or cause 


and effect) ever conceived? 


The large intestine developed 


in the course of eras of evolution as part of a machine for 
dealing with natural fruit and vegetable foods, and it is 
probably still a very efficient workman, in spite of centuries 
of misuse. Vegetable and fruit fibres will restore its tone 
and clean it up better than anything else. But they do 
not, and cannot, carry out their job if they are mixed with 
a lot of muck and rubbish, useless or even deadly. There- 
fore, do not expect elimination of poisons, or tube-cleansing, 
unless you are prepared to make a job of it. As stated, 
herbal laxatives and enemas are also required, also short 
fasts, or longer and longer intervals between meals. 
Eminent research workers (apparently the Continental 
scientists have gone farthest) have prepared and published 
excellent and reliable tables of the acid-forming “‘ foods ” 


and their relative qualities. 


These are most valuable guides 
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in the selection of a diet, but the severity of degrees of 
poisoning in even supposedly healthy subjects is so great 
that individual ‘‘ symptoms ”’ (or “‘ diseases’’) must be taken 
into consideration. In everything to do with relief from 
disease, simplicity is the vital consideration. There is no 
need for complication. The principles of health are simple 
and easy to understand, once we have realized that the 
human organism demands simplicity. Wrong foods or food 
variety lead to gluttony, which leads to a vitiated palate 
and faulty digestion, i.e. absorption of poisons. The certain 
result of this vitiated palate and poisoning is an attempt to 
rectify the consequent discomfort by some palliative—or 
drug. 

Hence the beginning of the stupendous “‘ Pharmacopeeia ” 
of medicine, the army corps of doctors, and the millionaire 
chemists and patent-food vendors. If health were normal, 
chemists would disappear. Think it over and reflect on 
the cause and effect of this almost omnipotent chain of 
ameliorators of “‘symptoms,” the power and authority 
wielded by its members, the wniversal demand for their 
services. A natural appetite asks for one or two kinds of 
fruits and vegetables only. It knows when it is satisfied, 
and it is a servant instead of a master. ‘‘ Regular meals” 
ought to be encouraged by chemists and doctors for com- 
mercial reasons. They are one of the greatest crimes ever 
committed against nature. It would beimpossible to conceive 
a quicker and more sure method of destroying natural 
appetite. Is the body dependent on so-called “‘ food ” (the 
value of which has been pointed out) every few hours? 
What a feeble thing it would be! Call these “foods” 
stimulants (as suggested above), and you get a possible 
explanation. 

A “cup of tea,” a “glass of beer,” a “cocktail,” a 
** Scotch-and-soda,” a “‘ couple,” “‘ morning coffee,” a ‘‘ box 
of chocolates,” and a “ glass of wine ”—what are they but 
the cravings of exhausted digestions for yet another fillip 
to keep up the unending, failing effort to eliminate poisons? 
Meat, fish, eggs, cheese, milk, bread, and all the accepted 
“foods”? are gorged (not really “‘eaten’’) because they 
either contain, or produce the effect of, stimulants. This 
vast abomination of wrong-eating, coupled with the hopeless 
task of nullifying its effects, is no small problem to deal 
with! 

Let us see what can be put forward as a “simple” 
alternative. 
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The needs of the body are, in order of value: 


1. Oxygen, to breathe, from fresh air. 

2. Raw and cooked fruits, to eat. ) Fresh and _ sun- 

3. Raw and cooked vegetables, } ripened as far as 
to eat. j} possible. 

4. A little water (not hard), to drink. 


But that goes too far for our civilized ones. Exercise 
should not be a “ need,” but an ancillary state of life. Also 
one must include clothes, but they must be very much 
improved. Any human being, so fed and clothed from 
infancy, would be clean and free from obstructions. It does 
not require a scientist or a doctor to know that he or she 
would be practically immune to all ‘‘ symptoms,” full of 
energy, and possessed of the stamina of a wild animal, 
capable of almost infinite physical and mental development, 
and with senses tuned so delicately that the reception and 
understanding of vibrations now only dreamed of would be 
possible. All this awaits the patient follower of the “ open 
road,” but is terribly in advance of modern human capacity, 
which is steadily declining. 

The first step, cleansing the large intestine, will light the 
lamp at the gate. 

One must then stop, at all costs and at once, pouring in 
more poisons. ‘ Live’ foods are the best. A bad prospect 
for the restaurant, the pastry-cook, the grocer, and the 
rest! Fruit-growers, market-gardeners, and farmers should 
be as prosperous as they are not. But raw, “live” foods 
are not all suitable, therefore some require proper cooking 
or heating to convert their starch and sugars into more 
assimilable forms. Not boiling or frying, but baking or 
steaming. These are the main principles, but a civilized 
digestion cannot extract enough nourishment from these 
natural foods until the organism has been brought back 
nearer to normal. One must repeat that elimination must 
be gradual, or is likely to be uncomfortable or dangerous. 
The enemy is very strongly entrenched; he has to be ousted 
from his deepest dug-outs. Unfortunately hitherto the 
efforts to dislodge him have more resembled camouflages of 
his presence, associated with ingenious methods for allevia- 
ting the wounds he causes. All so-called diseases, by the 
“open road” standard, are one in origin, and consist of the 
results of wrong eating. That is the simple view. Doctors 
will endorse it, but usually so bury its truth in elaborations 
and embellishments that its simplicity is gone. But it has 
to be simple, this health story, to conquer. 
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It is a logical concept that one generation hence there 
could be brought into existence a healthy race or com- 
munity, a vigorous, wholly virile group, mentally and 
physically normal in the -true sense. Such a _ beginning 
would possess potentialities which might fulfil the highest 
aspirations of man. 
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HOUSING FOLLIES 


Hovstne and slums are among the most difficult problems 
to be faced by the Socialist Government, and there are 
already many signs of the approaching storm. 

Socialist speakers are pointing out that the House of 
Commons in 1924 agreed to the Labour Party’s programme 
for building an increasing number of houses each year until 
the year 1939. By then the annual amount to be found out 
of public funds, if not checked, would be £33,000,000. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain has, however, taken advantage 
of a provision ingeniously inserted in the 1924 Act by 
Mr. Wheatley, and has already reduced subsidies once, and 
has announced a further reduction to take effect next October. 

The figures show that he was fully justified in thus 
calling a halt to the growing expenditure. Under the 
State-assisted schemes the numbers of houses completed 
between January 1, 1919, and April 1, 1929, were: under the 
Addison scheme, 174,603; under the Chamberlain scheme, 
381,972; under the Wheatley scheme, 232,940. Clearly the 
Conservative Housing Act has been by far the most suc- 
cessful in encouraging building. 

In addition, the following figures show the numbers of 
houses built without State assistance since the Armistice to 
the end of September 1928: 


Of a rateable value not exceeding £26 297,110 
Of a rateable value exceeding £26, 

but not exceeding £52... .- 102,941 
Of a rateable value exceeding £52, 

but not exceeding £78 _—.... ws 13,091 


413,142 


The cost on the Exchequer this year, 1929-30, is over 
£11,000,000. In addition, the expenditure on housing out 
of loans and other capital moneys by local authorities in 
England and Wales for 1925-6 was £47,257,411, and for 
1926-7, £66,371,000. 

In spite of these stupendous figures some zealots are 
trying to work up a housing agitation to persuade the 
country to agree to have more and higher subsidies. Mr. 
E. D. Simon, Liberal M.P. for Withington, recently pub- 
lished a book with the ambitious title How to Abolish 
the Slums, In the preface he admitted that he was not 
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intending to deal with the problem in London, or in rural 
districts, or in big towns in Scotland. With these exceptions 
the book contains much interesting information, especially 
as regards Manchester, Mr. Simon’s own city. To the student 
of housing the book is especially illuminating, for it shows 
that the policy, even of so experienced and reasonable a 
man as Mr. Simon, is simply to extend housing subsidies. 
Mr. Simon would like the Wheatley subsidy continued for 
another ten years; an increase of the Exchequer grant for 
slum clearances; and an indirect subsidy in the form of 
remissions of rent for each child in a municipally owned 
house. The bill is estimated to amount to £18,600,000 a 

ear. 
. These proposals show that, like the Bourbons, the Liberal 
Party have learnt nothing from the experience of the last 
ten years, and have already forgotten the lamentable 
consequences of Mr. Lloyd George’s decision in 1919 that 
the State should bear the whole cost of building municipal 
houses above the produce of a penny rate. The results of 
this shortsightedness are notorious. It is true that over 
174,000 houses were built by Local Authorities, and some 
39,000 by subsidized private builders, and that the standards 
of lay-out and of design were greatly improved. The cost, 
however, in many cases rapidly increased from £400 for a 
small cottage to £1,000. As a result we are now paying 
about £7,000,000 a year for the Addison houses, and our 
unfortunate children and grandchildren will continue to 
bear the burden of those reckless years. 

Money was, indeed, poured out lavishly by Mr. Lloyd 
George on his scheme of providing ‘“‘ homes for heroes.” 
But comparatively few of the Addison houses are now 
occupied by poor ex-Service men, for unskilled artisans 
cannot possibly afford the rents. In almost every district 
there is now bitter resentment regarding the tenants of houses 
erected under the Lloyd George policy of an unlimited 
State subsidy. For example, I know of one man who was 
given occupation of a Council cottage in 1921 when his 
income was £3 10s. a week. He has since changed his 
occupation, and has prospered. It is estimated that he must 
be making about £1,000 a year, but he still occupies a munici- 
pal dwelling on which the weekly loss is over £1 a week. 

In short, harsh experience has surely proved that unlimited 
expenditure of money out of public funds has not provided 
the low-rented houses needed by those receiving the lowest 
wage. But Lord Melchett, who as Sir Alfred Mond became 
Minister of Health, by business-like control of contracts 
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quickly reduced the inflated costs, and a careful study of this 
period indicates that there is a definite relation between 
housing subsidies and building costs. 

The following year Mr. Neville Chamberlain, by his 
1923 Act, helped to restore private enterprise to house 
building by the offer of a financial grant. He has been 
gloriously successful. The countryside and our main roads 
bristle with small bungalows and ugly villas, euphemistically 
stated to have been erected by the “ speculative builder.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain justified this action on the ground that 
it was essential to bring back the small private builder to 
cottage building. He had good reason for this as a temporary 
measure, and has since decided to stop this subsidy alto- 
gether after next October—a step in the right direction. 

We are now reaching an entirely new stage in the housing 
problem. It is, however, only fair to recognize that during 
the last ten years all successive Ministers of Health—Con- 
servative, Liberal, and Socialist, including Dr. Addison, 
Lord Melchett, Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and Mr. Wheatley— 
have each accepted the principle of housing subsidies, and 
must be held responsible for the consequences, good or bad. 

With over 1,200,000 new houses completed since the 
Armistice, it is now possible for the new Government to 
turn its attention to a constructive policy for dealing with 
slums. 

The Conservative Government had already announced 
its intention of introducing such legislation, had they been 
returned at the General Election. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the lessons of the last ten years will be studied, 
and the failure of the subsidy policy will be recognized by 
the new Minister of Health. Many of the new houses that 
have been erected at such a colossal cost since 1919 are 
already becoming insanitary. Mr. Dymond, for example, 
who was Mayor of Hastings from 1926 to 1927, in his 
interesting Memoirs states: “even some of the new Council 
houses are deteriorating into slum dwellings.” He adds with 
unusual candour that all the Council houses are let at about 
half of the economic rent, and that even so “the rent is 
beyond the resources of most working people in the town, 
and overcrowding in poor tenements shows little ameliora- 
tion.”” Mr. Dymond’s experience is typical of almost every 
town in this country, but only a few councillors dare to 
confess the disappointments of their hopes. 

The housing follies of the past must not be repeated in 
the future if we are ever to succeed in providing good shelter 
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for the poorest classes. It must surely be recognized 
by an impartial observer that building costs are never 
likely to be substantially reduced, so long as the industry 
is subjected to the dislocations arising from Government 
subsidies. 

Many leaders in the industry consider that the main 
reason tending to keep up building prices at the present time 
is the expectation that public opinion, misled by “ sob-stuff ”’ 
speeches and articles, may be able to compel the new Govern- 
ment to finance a large building programme. In the sun- 
shine of State favour the Building Trade Unions will 
then encourage the fallacious policy of “direct labour,” 
and no doubt hope to keep up wages and keep down output. 
For a curious but intelligible coincidence, bricklayers lay 
more bricks and plasterers plaster more walls in less time 
when public funds are not flowing freely. I know skilled 
operatives who are paid in proportion to their work. They 
take home every week, regardless of weather conditions, 
over £5, for if it is wet they are ready to do work indoors. 
The pernicious system that has grown up in certain branches 
of the industry has tended to low wages for low output. 
Freed from despotic control, we may hope that the opera- 
tives will earn high wages for high output, but this 
cannot be attained so long as political influences are at 
work. 

The hope of a continuous building programme, financed 
by the State, also influences, I suspect, the manufacturers 
of building materials, who will reduce their prices quickly 
as soon as they are free from external influences. 

Politicians of all parties would do well to realize that the 
improvement of the housing situation depends fundamen- 
tally upon building contractors, manufacturers of material, 
and the operatives. Politicians cannot build the new houses 
or re-condition the old ones. The actual work falls upon the 
industry itself. But in order that small houses may be 
built at a low price, so as to accommodate persons displaced 
by the clearance of insanitary areas, the building industry 
must modernize its methods. 

When building contractors, large and small, manufac- 
turers of building materials, and building trade operatives 
realize that there is no longer any Government fund on which 
they may draw, all will shift for themselves. The prices of 
materials will fall. Labour will bestir itself as it did after the 
cut made by Lord Melchett. Builders will exercise their 
own initiative and enterprise. Already Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reduction of the subsidy has brought down the cost of a 
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cottage by £112. Terminate the subsidy altogether, and 
the costs will decrease even more substantially. This will 
lead to a great increase in the demand, and we shall be able 
once again to build small houses that can be let at low rents 
to those who are displaced from our cleared slum areas. 
This is a considered view held by many who have been most 
intimately connected with the housing problem during the 
last ten years, and who have studied the relation between 
the building industry and housing. 

Unfortunately for those who are compelled, for lack of 
alternative accommodation at low rents in the neighbourhood 
of their work, to live in overcrowded courts and tenements, 
our politicians still refuse to face these simple facts. Organized 
agitations, inspired by housing reformers of whose earnest- 
ness there can be no doubt, but to whose shortsightedness 
past history bears witness, are already endeavouring to 
persuade the Socialist Cabinet to commit themselves to 
the principle of more housing subsidies. As some may 
jib at this, a new suggestion is put forward that, in order 
to help the poor man with the large family to extricate 
himself out of his slum, he should be allowed a remission 
of rent in a new house, based on the number of his dependent 
children and on his weekly earnings. The administrative 
difficulties entailed in order to ascertain exactly the income 
of any family, including part-earners, are obvious, and in 
any case someone has to pay the cost of an uneconomic 
rent. The burden falls upon other working people and upon 
industry. As businesses find themselves unable to pay the 
increasing taxation they reduce their staffs, and so increase 
the number of unemployed. Children’s rent allowances 
are, in fact, only camouflaged subsidies that will have evil 
results in the long run, and will only aggravate misery and 
poverty. The only sound way in order to cater for those 
looking for a home, whether they have children or not, is 
to reduce the cost of building. 

There is another important aspect of the housing problem 
to which many of our public men still appear to be blind. 
We are at the present time spending every year upon our 
social services for England and Wales, apart from war 
pensions, over £100,000,000. The cost of these services 
works out to a rate of £3 18s. 6d. per head of the population 
of Great Britain, as compared with 13s. in France, 5s. 6d. 
in Belgium, and 3s. in Italy. 

Especially are we spending money lavishly in helping the 
survival of delicate, defective, and unwanted children who 
overcrowd their homes. No one with any practical 
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experience of slum conditions will deny that in many cases 
Mr. and Mrs. “‘ Slummie” are inclined to live by the light 
of their lower instincts. Children appear every year. At 
each ‘arrival the father becomes more annoyed, and is 
sometimes violent, especially if he thinks that the new baby 
will result in the cutting down of his weekly rations of alcohol, 
football, and racing by proxy. The mother is extremely 
vocal in her assertion that she hopes that each baby will be 
the last one. 

This class is, of course, not found only in the slums. 
There are rich members of the community who are equally 
selfish, and whose children are only kept clean and in good 
health because their parents can afford to engage nurses, 
governesses, and tutors. We all know of tragic instances 
of persons who, having lost their money and deprived of 
their guardians, rapidly sink down. Nor, of course, do I 
suggest that Mr. and Mrs. “Slummie” are typical of all 
who live in our poorer districts. There are many thousands 
of poor parents who show great self-sacrifice and accept 
the solemn responsibility of the duties of parenthood. 
The sublime cheerfulness and dogged devotion of those 
who, in spite of their environment, struggle against 
adverse odds cannot be overrated. They set us all an 
example. 

But who can deny that there exists a class of slum-maker 
whose children would quickly die if it were not for our social 
services? Statistics provided by various Local Authorities 
who have had intimate experience of tenants drawn from 
the poorer quarters of their districts show that the proportion 
of slum-makers varies from 2 per cent. to 10 per cent. Far 
and away the majority of those removed from poor surround- 
ings to decent houses respond rapidly to wise and tactful 
management. But one family with a slum mind infects an 
area. 

How will our housing reformers deal with this actual case 
of Mr. “‘Slummie” in Greater London? He has seven 
children and lives in two badly ventilated and dirty basement 
rooms. He and his wife and their three younger children 
sleep in the front room. The four sons, aged respectively 
22, 20, 18, and 16, sleep in the back room. Many efforts 
have been made by the local sanitary authority to compel this 
family to move. As the father and the four sons are all at 
work, their total income is estimated to be at least £9 per 
week, and therefore the family could easily afford better 
accommodation. But the father prefers to live in the two 
cheap rooms, and to have plenty of spare cash for his amuse- 
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ment. The mother depends upon the local Medical Officer 
of Health and district visitors for free provisions of milk and 
food for the younger children. 

Here is another case told me by a member of a Maternity 
and Child Welfare Committee which illustrates how we are 
adding by our own action to our housing troubles. A poor 
woman, victim of a terrible disease, has given birth to 
eight children, all born dead. This year medical and 
surgical skill and expert nursing, all provided at the public 
expense, enabled her ninth child to be born alive. It will 
probably be a weakling, and will only survive with the 
help of public funds. 

Yet one other example must be given of the unpleasant 
facts which cannot be ignored by any serious student of 
housing. Much was made a few weeks ago in the lay Press 
of the case of a deaf mute marrying a deaf mute, the service 
being conducted by a deaf mute parson, all of whom had been 
brought up and educated and trained at the public expense. 
A well-known medical specialist tells me that the children 
born of such a marriage, when the parents suffer from 
this tragic infliction, will follow the strict Mendelian 
laws of heredity, that they also will be deaf mutes, and 
that they will cost the community for their nurture 
and education at least five times more than the cost of 
a normal child. 

Thousands of other examples could be given to show how 
on the one hand we are spending this year over £11,000,000 
on providing new houses, and on the other hand we are 
spending many millions to encourage those who now live, 
willingly or not, under slum conditions, to give birth to the 
future tenants of the new houses, regardless of their probable 
mental or physical defects. The policy put forward by Mr. 
EK. D. Simon, of reducing the rents for each child, is simply 
another case of the imprudence which appears to have 
taken possession of housing enthusiasts. Is it really the 
purpose of Providence that funds should be provided to 
help forward the propagation of deaf-mutism and other 
defects, or in centuries to come shall we not look back on 
this age as a time when we perpetuated misery by our 
sentimentalism and our refusal to make use of the resources 
of modern science? 

One of the solid grounds for hope and confidence is that 
at last the public are beginning to appreciate that a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between Mr. and Mrs. ‘‘ Slummie,”’ 
who are often mentally deficient and physically unfit, and 
the hard-working and healthy tenants of poor dwellings. 
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The latter are extremely interested in any practical sug- 
gestion, when sympathetically put forward, for amelior- 
ating their own conditions, and separating them from 
neighbours who are destructive, drunken, and dirty. 

Working men and women, whatever may be their political 
opinions, are apt to be suspicious of “‘ sob-stuff”’ about the 
slums, for owing to the rigour of their own lives they are 
realists, and know the stupidity of many of the assertions 
made. Questions such as have been raised above regarding 
the Malthusian problem, and also the increasing number of 
mental and physical defectives, are freely discussed, and 
cannot be ignored by any politician who has his ear to the 
ground. 

With a view of suggesting some of the aspects of this 
problem that must be faced, if we are ever to find a solution 
during the twentieth century, I have ventured to state 
candidly this point of view. What of the immediate 
remedies ? 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain proposed legislation for the 
re-conditioning of poor property. There is obviously much 
to commend this policy in the case of houses with a sound 
structure, which, properly repaired and adapted, can house 
families for a number of years tocome. After all, a re-con- 
ditioned house can usually be let at a much lower rent than 
a new house, and, furthermore, it is much more con- 
venient for a family to remain in the district where they 
have lived for years, close to their daily work and to 
their friends. 

But too much public money must not be spent upon 
re-conditioning. An expert property-owner in London, who 
controls some 60,000 separate habitations, has proved by his 
own experience that it is possible to maintain large blocks of 
property in good condition by skilful managing, to keep the 
rents as low as 3s. 6d. per room, and at the same time to 
make substantial profits. There is a risk that subsidies for 
re-conditioning may simply increase the cost of repairs, which, 
under favourable circumstances, can be carried out at a profit 
by unsubsidized private enterprise. 

Finally, it must be realized that approximately 100,000 
new houses are required every year in order to replace 
those which have to be closed or demolished owing to old 
age. If these new houses are in part to be available for the 
accommodation of unskilled artisans, with wages of less 
than £3 10s. a week, without continuing to add to the 
burden on public funds, they must be built more cheaply. 
There is a strong case from this point of view for the 
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termination of all subsidies, direct or indirect. If costs can 
be reduced substantially, there is a real hope of building 
small houses, outside London, that can be let at 4s. or 
5s. a week. This is the class of house urgently needed 
to-day, and this is the main problem to be faced by the, 
new Government. 


B. S. TowNROE 
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EINSTEIN FOR THE NON-MATHEMATICAL 


In his interesting work on The Nature of the Physical World, 
Professor Eddington has made a gallant attempt to expound 
the theory of relativity to the non-mathematical—that is, 
to people like myself, who take an interest (we hope intelli- 
gent) in the theory, but are not sufficiently educated to 
understand any mathematical exposition of it. I have not 
the smallest intention of criticizing Einstein—that would 
be mere impertinence. I believe that his theories are 
probably true, but I do not think that they can be expressed 
in ordinary language. The consequence is that Professor 
Eddington’s book appears to me to contain an undue amount 
of aggravating paradox. 

For instance, there is a very amusing account of the 
difficulties that a teacher gets into when directing his 
students to measure the distance between two points, 
making due allowance for the Fitzgerald contraction. The 
moral of the discussion is that “it is possible for two men 
to measure the same distance and reach different results 
and yet neither of them to be wrong” (p. 23). The logical 
deduction from this is obviously that all accurate measure- 
ment is impossible. Indeed, Eddington says so himself. 

“The Fitzgerald contraction may seem a little thing to 
bring the whole structure of classical physics tumbling down. 
But few indeed are the experiments contributing to our 
scientific knowledge which would not be invalidated if our 
methods of measuring lengths were fundamentally unsound. 
We now find that there is no guarantee that they are not 
subject to a systematic kind of error. Worse still, we do 
not know if the error occurs or not, and there is every 
reason to presume that it is impossible to know” (p. 19). 
If science is measurement, as some philosopher has said, 
this seems to reduce all science to nonsense. To the question 
whether the Fitzgerald contraction really occurs, the only 
answer vouchsafed is the somewhat baffling one that “ the 
shortening of the moving rod is true, but it is not really 
true”? (p. 34). All that I can make of this statement is 
that the contraction does not occur, but that it seems to 
us as if it did. In fact, it is an illusion. I cannot see what 
else it can mean. It seems rather hazardous to build a 
theory of the Universe on something which is “ not really 
true.” 

The worst of this relativity business is that it is so 
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difficult to do without the absolute. “‘A law of Nature 
which seemed simple and appropriate for absolute quantities 
may be quite inapplicable to relative quantities and, there- 
fore, requires some tinkering.” It seems so indeed. For- 
tunately, we are left some absolute quantities. One is the 
speed of light, which is 299,796 kilometres per second; 
nothing can go faster than this. It is a great relief to have 
got something definite at last. But have we? On examina- 
tion it proves to be untrue. This velocity is only an average; 
therefore there are times when light goes faster than this. 
Eddington himself says, “‘ It is not permissible to say that 
no velocity can exceed 299,796 kilometres per second,” and 
he gives an instance of a possible velocity a good deal 
greater. Therefore this absolute quantity has to be qualified 
in a rather remarkable manner. It now runs: “ Neither 
matter nor energy, nor anything capable of being used as a 
signal, can travel faster than 299,796 kilometres a second.” 
This seems quibbling. We were talking of the speed of 
light, not of light used as a signal. It is as if some scientist 
were to lay down an absolute law that no boy could ever 
run faster than ten miles an hour, and when it is pointed 
out to him that many boys can and do run faster than that, 
he were to reply that no boy carrying a message was ever 
known to run faster than ten miles an hour—which might 
be true, but would seem somewhat irrelevant. 

What worries me most in the whole discussion is Edding- 
ton’s treatment of Time. He justly observes that “the 
great thing about Time is that it goes on.” He uses the 
phrase “‘Time’s arrow” to express this progression. He 
says of it that ‘“(1) It is vividly recognized by conscious- 
ness. (2) It is equally insisted on by our reasoning faculty, 
which tells us that a reversal of the arrow would render 
the external world nonsensical’ (p. 69), and yet he main- 
tains that science has no means of distinguishing past and 
future time except by the doctrine of “entropy.” If we 
find that entropy is increasing, then time is going forward. 
This is the only possible criterion. To me, and I should 
have thought to any sane human being, the knowledge that 
time is going forward and not back is a fundamental cer- 
tainty. A great deal more certain than the doctrine of 
entropy. As I understand the doctrine, it is that of the 
gradual running down of the Universe until all energy has 
been transformed into one dead level of unusable heat. 
Eddington appears to have an almost superstitious reverence 
for this doctrine. It seems to me to have one rather serious 
flaw. How did entropy begin? How was the Universe 
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first wound up? If this has happened once, how can we 
possibly tell that it will not happen again? This seems just 
as probable as that entropy should go on to the bitter end. 

Possibly the most difficult part of relativity to the non- 
mathematical is the new theory of gravitation. We thought 
we could more or less realize the old theory as a form of 
attraction, but to replace this attraction by the curvature 
of space is quite beyond our intellect. Here Eddington is 
with me. ‘“‘Some of you may feel that you could never 
bring your minds to conceive a curvature of space, let alone 
of space-time; others may feel that, being familiar with the 
bending of a two-dimensional surface, there is no insuperable 
difficulty in imagining something similar for three or even 
four dimensions. I rather think that the former have the 
best of it, for at least they escape being misled by their 
pre-conceptions ”’ (p. 119). 

Apparently the new theory is claimed as a simplification. 
Listen to it. ‘“‘ Space-time is a four-dimensional manifold 
embedded in—well, as many dimensions as it can find new 
ways to twist about in. Actually, a four-dimensional mani- 
fold is amazingly ingenious in discovering new kinds of 
distortion, and its invention is not exhausted until it has 
been provided with six extra dimensions, making ten 
dimensions in all. Moreover, twenty distinct measures are 
required at each point to specify the particular sort and 
amount of twistiness there. ... Einstein’s law of gravita- 
tion asserts that the ten principal coefficients of curvature 
are zero in empty space.” 

This latter statement must be meaningless to Professor 
Eddington, as he maintains that there is no such thing as 
empty space. 

In order to make things plainer, Eddington discusses the 
motion of a planet. ‘“‘ The Newtonian scheme says that the 
planet tends to move in a straight line, but the sun’s gravity 
pulls it away. Einstein says that the planet tends to take 
the shortest route, and does take it.’’ Then, in his humorous 
way, he goes on to say: “‘ That is the general idea, but for 
the sake of accuracy I must make one rather trivial cor- 
rection. The planet takes the longest route.” This state- 
ment may be reasonable when expressed in mathematical 
language, but in ordinary language it is sheer nonsense. 

I will conclude with a quotation with which I am in 
entire agreement: “Statements about this external world, 
if they are unambiguous, must be either true or false” 
(p. 284). 

JOHN COLLIER 


BLOOD AND SAND AT BARCELONA 


“Wao has not been to the ‘ Toros’ has not been to Spain,” 
runs an old saying, the truth of which becomes apparent to 
the most casual visitor. 

So it was that, anxious to miss nothing of the life of the 
country in which I now found myself, I sallied forth at once 
to the Plaza to obtain a ticket for the bull-fight (Corrida) to 
be held that Sunday. The first surprise to a sun-starved 
Briton was to find that seats in the sun (sol) cost little, while 
those in the shade (sombra) run up to over a £1 each, according 
to their height above the arena and location near "the Presi- 
dent’s box. Middle-priced seats (sol y sombra) get shade part 
of the time and sun the rest. Later that afternoon I was 
glad that I had thrown economy to the winds and paid 
30 pesetas (18s.) for the right to a minute portion of a stone 
gallery seat close to the President’s box and so well in the 
shade. 

The Corrida was to commence at 5 p.m., so, shortly before, 
I thought I would drive in an inexpensive bus to the neigh- 
bouring arena, pride of the city. Never was there a more 
fatuous hope. Although the rival attractions of the Exhibi- 
tion and an international “ Futbol’? match were taking 
crowds in the opposite direction, it seemed to me that almost 
all Barcelona wanted to go to the bull-fight. A theatre 
matinée queue was already formed for each bus, so I regretfully 
took a taxi. 

In the train a Spaniard had vouchsafed the information 
that in Barcelona the taxi fare on the clock included the tip, 
and that one should, therefore, never give any more than the 
figure registered! Perhaps that is why when I ventured to 
add a peseta (8d.) to the fare on the clock, my driver appar- 
ently desired to spend the rest of the afternoon with me. 
Anyhow, talking volubly in Spanish all the time, he parked 
his cab with utmost unconcern in the middle of the open 
space round the arena and, abandoning it, cheerfully insisted 
on guiding me to the appropriate entrance. 

It was fortunate for me he did so. Round the sixty and 
more entrances to the arena the dustiest, wildest, noisiest 
crowd I have seen in Western Europe shouted and pushed 
and screamed, fighting for a foot of precedence in the rush 
to the entrances. As for the arena itself, imagine the 
Colosseum at Rome magnified some ten times and built of 
dirty yellow sandstone without any attempt at mural 
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decoration, the walls, rising to some fifty feet, crowned with 
six domes placed at regular distances on the circumference 
and at the base pierced by the sixty odd entrances, the whole 
graced with garish banners at the top, choking, suffocating 
clouds of dust at the bottom, and the pitiless Spanish sun 
blazing down on the struggling, sweating, garlic-flavoured 
mob besieging the entrances below. 

I clung to my taxi-driver despairingly as he rushed me 
successfully through the first and second entrances and then 
at a trot along a subterranean corridor, where we glimpsed 
the dressing-rooms of the toreros, an enfermeria (first-aid 
station) hygienically jostling some foul-smelling stables and 
unspeakable lavatories! 

My invaluable guide only left me, with many expressions 
of regard and committing me to the care of the Almighty, at 
a flight of stone steps leading up to the amphitheatre where, 
stooping low under an archway, I stepped out onto the stone 
gallery of the arena. Here I was supplied, for a peseta, with 
a cushion to mitigate the rigour of my stone seat, a programme 
for another peseta, and for a third peseta a short illustrated 
biography of the matadors (espadas) to fight that day. 
Refusing in rapid succession a bag of sweets, a bottle of 
extremely dangerous-looking water, sandwiches with some 
unspeakable-looking meat in the centre (suggestively like 
portions of last week’s bulls!), a wooden whistle with which, 
no doubt, to add to the already infernal din, I was able to 
settle down and glance round the mighty arena, its forty 
thousand seats packed with a gaily coloured, vociferous, 
tumultuous audience. Full of eager anticipation, men and 
women alike were concentrated on eating those horrid 
sandwiches and sweets, as well as many other delicacies of 
their own provision, drinking that awful water, and yet 
somehow managing all the same to produce a very babel of 
sounds, yells, cat-calls, cheers, whistles. Everywhere, flash- 
ing eyes and teeth, fluttering fans and mantillas, sefiors, 
sefioras, sefioritas in Sunday array intent on enjoying to the 
full their national sport. 

High above me and to my right sat the President, accom- 
panied by the local notabilities. The arena and galleries 
were sharply divided into sunshine and shadow as clearly as 
on a sundial, and looking over at the baking thousands in 
the aching sunshine, I thanked my stars for my foresight of 
the forenoon. 

Now a stir of emotion ripples over the multitude as the 
President takes his seat. Below lies the sand-strewn arena, 
all freshly raked and watered, Round it, at the base of the 
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tiers of seats, runs a stout stone wall surmounted with an 
iron railing. At four points—north, south, east, and west— 
double doors give access to the arena from the subterranean 
chambers. Between this wall and the arena, a second stout 
wooden barrier, five feet high, separates the toreros and the 
personnel of the arena—drivers, grooms, and sweepers—from 
the actual battle-ground. This paling has on its arena side 
a wooden step to enable those in peril from the bull to vault 
over into safety; or comparative safety, one should add, for 
sometimes the bull jumps too, and then there is a helter- 
skelter chase round the inner circle until the bull runs out 
again into the arena. 

Suddenly, as if by magic, an intense silence falls over the 
assembly. The President has made a sign. At the far end 
of the arena gates swing open and out pours the procession of 
red-coated musicians playing a stirring march, and then the 
gaily uniformed toreros-matadors, picadors, banderilleros swing 
by, followed by the three horsed troikas, covered with red 
and yellow tassels, which will later be used for dragging out 
the dead bulls and horses. Next come a pair of tame bulls 
covered from head to foot in cloth of gold and shimmering 
chains of silver. Their work is not fighting, but they have a 
use, as will appear later. Finally come, in serried array, the 
various arena Officials, workers, grooms, and assistants. 
Twice the gaudy procession circles the sunlit sands, and 
then takes up its stand facing the President’s box—lances, 
swords, knives, whips, and caps raised in a single gesture of 
salute. 

The President waves in acknowledgment, and immedi- 
ately a burst of cheering flashes round the amphitheatre— 
the procession is re-formed, circles once, and re-enters at the 
opposite end of the arena the dark portals leading to the 
chambers. So, two thousand years ago, must the procession 
of gladiators have circled and saluted a Roman Emperor 
while a savage, bloodthirsty audience waited, avid for 
thrills at the dangers, sufferings, and deaths of an arena 
spectacle. How little the Latin nature has varied since 
those days the existence of the bull-fight proves. 

For a few moments after the disappearance of the pro- 
cession, the band plays some airs from Carmen, and then, 
amid a renewed pandemonium, the first espada (matador) 
with his team (quadrillio) of assistants carrying the yellow 
and purple capes (not red: that colour is reserved for the 
espada himself when he, in the final scene, despatches the 
bull) vault the barrier and take their places in the huge 
empty arena. The music ceases abruptly. Then, indeed, 
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there is a silence that one can almost feel, so pregnant is it 
with coming tragedy, violence, and blood. Forty thousand 
Spaniards on a hot Sunday afternoon are not silent for 
nothing! 

At the end of the arena a gate swings open. Still nothing. 
We wait, toreros and spectators alike, intent on that dark 
opening. Then, with a bellow of rage, a magnificent wild 
bull, coal black, with one scarlet streamer fixed on his 
shoulder, dashes into the sunlight. Dazed and blinded, for 
he has been kept in darkness during the last three hours, at 
first he sees nothing of his foes and comes to a halt, snorting 
and pawing the sand. Then the espada advances, trailing the 
purple cape. The bull at last sees him and also the brilliant 
cape. With a bellow he charges across the arena to destroy 
this insolent enemy. The espada waits until it seems the 
bull is on him, then steps lightly aside, leaving the bull to 
crash into the empty cape and on for twenty yards beyond 
before he can check in a cloud of dust, wheel round, and 
charge again. Three or four times the espada faces him, 
playing the cape sometimes once only, but if the bull’s halt 
is quicker, then twice or thrice, to left and right alternately. 
This is a most effective manceuvre, the bull lunging furiously 
to right and left of the espada in alternation, the capa passing 
right over his head and body each time. A burst of cheering 
marks the crowd’s approval of the skill and daring of the 
espada. Then, with an airy gesture, he “‘ passes” the bull 
to one of his assistants and retires to the barrier to bow his 
thanks to the cheering crowd. 

Meanwhile, one of the quadrillio has taken the bull’s 
attention with his capa, inducing him to charge him, and as 
the man springs aside, another torero attracts the bull’s 
fierce eye, and so on until the espada is ready to play him again. 
The assistants take one or two charges each, but only the 
espada is expert enough to “ play” the bull. The great aim 
of the quadrillio is never to give the bull a rest, while, of 
course, his adversaries relieve one another as the corrida 
progresses. After about five minutes of this rushing about, 
the bull is a bit worn down and rather tired of butting his 
head into mere capas. He is inclined to sulk and to make 
mock charges only when the toreros come too near. Then 
is the moment for the picadors or mounted men to ride into 
the arena. Picturesquely accoutred and armed with a 
lance guarded one inch from the point so that it can goad but 
not kill, they ride miserable mounts scarcely able to stagger 
round the arena. These poor horses supply, indeed, the worst 
and only horrible feature of the corrida, and one wonders 
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how human beings can bear week after week to witness such 
brutality and pain. The unfortunate animals are bandaged 
over one eye, so that they cannot, when turned away from 
the bull, see when he is coming. On the blind side they are 
covered with the recently introduced almohada or padded. 
coat, ,which also is meant to protect the belly and flank 
from the searching horns. Nominally humanitarian, these 
almohadas only prolong the lives of these wretched beasts, 
for the very force of the impact of that terrible head crashing 
into ribs or belly must give an almost fatal blow, even if the 
horns do not at first enter. I say at “ first’’ because, in 
four of the eight courses, the horse was eventually gored and 
tossed high in the air. 

But to proceed: as soon as the picador appears, the 
matador passes the bull to him, and for a moment the 
infuriated animal halts at the sight of this new and perhaps 
formidable foe. Then, rage overcoming him, he charges 
across the arena, dashes horse and rider up against the barrier, 
over which the picador falls; with a second deadly plunge, 
the bull gets right under the horse’s stomach, completely 
eviscerating him. The toreros crowd round and draw off 
the bull with their capas, still keeping him charging up and 
down the arena while the wretched horse breathes its last on 
the blood-soaked sand. Arena assistants throw a stable 
blanket over the body and another picador rides in. 

This time the picador meets the bull’s charge with his 
lance and tears open a long wound from shoulder to haunch, 
thus stemming the impact and saving his horse’s life for the 
moment. Bellowing with rage and streaming blood, the bull 
gallops away, the eternal capas again waving round him, 
while the successful picador rides out of the arena. 

The behaviour of the crowd at each impact between 
horse and bull is indescribable. The terrible fate of the 
horse seems to arouse some atavistic blood-lust, and they 
cheer the bull to the echo! Meanwhile, some English visitors 
behind me find the sight impossible and, rising, fight their way 
out through the swarming, spellbound crowd. 

But now the semi-final stage is reached. The bull is 
really fatigued, and out run two figures in shimmering silver 
armed with a pair of gaily decorated short spears, some three 
feet long, ending in a steel, barbed point. These men are 
the banderilleros. The capas cease to wave; one of the ban- 
derilleros takes his place in the centre of the arena, and with 
stamping foot and waving banderilleros attracts the bull’s 
attention. 

The latter, freed a moment from the eternal capas, 
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examines his new opponent, then suddenly lumbers towards 
him at a sort of canter. The banderillero runs to meet him, 
and at the very moment of impact swerves aside, planting 
the two goads deep in the bull’s neck muscle. 

With a bellow of rage and pain the bull goes careering 
across the sands, bucking and twisting and throwing himself 
in every direction in a vain effort to rid himself of these 
agonizing barbs, from the wounds of which the blood is now 
spouting. In vain! And as he turns another banderillero 
awaits him and plants two more on the other side. Now 
really frantic and blindly furious, the poor bull summons all 
his energies to overtake and kill the banderillero, but as he 
charges again the capas intervene and the endless, fruitless 
charges recommence. Meanwhile, the banderilleros receive 
the thunderous applause of the audience, and bowing and 
waving quit the arena. 

And now comes the end. The matador who first played 
the bull on his entrance reappears, glorious in cloth of gold, 
carrying the little scarlet capa reserved for matadors, and in 
the other hand the long shining sword (espada) which gives 
him his title. 

The bull, glad of a moment’s pause, stands, semi-exhausted 
by his efforts and loss of blood, with heaving flanks, open 
mouth, and protruding tongue. In a dead silence the espada 
walks up to him, the little red capa spread over his sword- 
blade, closer and closer, until the hated colour is right in 
front of the bull’s eyes, and the matador screams insults in 
his ears. 

This is too much, even for an exhausted bull, and he goes 
wildly at the capa. But, of course, it has passed over his 
head in a movement full of grace, and as he wheels it is again 
in front of his nose. Again and again the manceuvre is 
repeated. The delighted crowd yells to the orchestra, 
‘“* Musica! Musica!’ and to the strains of a waltz the 
apparently nerveless matador plays the bull to his right and 
his left, going himself down on right and left knee alternately 
as the ferocious horned head sweeps under his arm, not six 
inches away from his side. If the crowd calls for music, it 
is the highest compliment to the matador’s skill, showing 
that his absolute mastery of the primitive ferocity and 
strength of the bull is appreciated. 

And now both matador and bull pause, facing each other. 
The matador awaits his chance to give the coup de grace: 
that is, a clean thrust from the front into the heart. He 
could have stabbed him a dozen times in side or neck or 
belly, but the espada’s art requires the neat frontal thrust. 
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Needless to say it is also the most difficult and dangerous, 
for failure to find the entry behind the shoulder may mean 
the matador’s death. The bull’s forelegs must be apart or 
the shoulder-blades will divert the thrust, and so the matador 
keeps him turning, turning with waving capa, until the animal 
is in the correct stance. Then quicker than light, the blade 
plunges in and disappears, seeking that gallant heart now 
beating its latest beats. Over crashes the bull and lies 
twitching on the crimson sand. 

The espada wipes his blade on the capa and stands back, 
triumphant, from the bull while the audience rises to its 
feet like one man cheering and screaming and sounding all 
kinds of noisy instruments. Into the arena rain fans and hats 
and cushions and programmes and flowers—anything and 
everything that the demented mob can seize and hurl towards 
the object of its adoration, the successful espada in the 
moment of his triumph. Meanwhile the arena _ gates 
swing open: three gaily caparisoned horses, harnessed abreast, 
gallop in dragging the troika or wooden frame to which 
the dead bull is chained, dragged in triumph once round the 
arena and out through the gates at full gallop. The sand is 
raked over, the various objects strewn over the arena re- 
trieved, a new matador and quadrillio leap the barrier, and 
all is in readiness for the next bull. 

Seven times the same incidents or similar ones repeat 
themselves, but always there is some variation to whip the 
excitement of the now thoroughly aroused audience. The 
second bull, for instance, turned too quickly on the new 
espada, and in a flash he was down and under that ferocious 
head. The audience screams, but whether with horror or 
pleasure it is difficult to say. That espada must be gored 
to death, it seems; but no! By a miracle the spreading 
horns strike the sand on each side of his narrow body. 
Before the bull can strike again two of the quadrillio have 
flung their capas over his eyes, and as he throws up his head 
to shake them off two others drag out the crushed espada 
from underneath. In a trice he is hoisted on their shoulders 
and rushed out of the arena. 

With never a pause, be the man dead or alive, the game 
resumes its course. This is a great bull, and encouraged by 
his unexpected success he quickly kills two wretched horses, 
chases two banderilleros right out of the arena and keeps 
the capas at their wits’ end to avoid him. He has won the 
heart of the crowd, who again hurl all sorts of missiles into 
the ring, but this time in honour of the bull. But will they 
spare his life? Of course not! Another espada appears. 
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Nervous, he plays badly, and once, being almost down, 
slashes the bull across the nose, inflicting a blinding wound 
just enabling the man to avoid death. Excitement now is 
at fever pitch; jeers, yells, insults, are poured on the espada, 
who thrusts and thrusts again at the enraged but not very 
fatigued bull. Gone is all science: this time there is no 
question of music; it is a fight for life. The capas crowd 
round endeavouring to confuse the bull, and the furious 
espada, thoroughly put out by the insults of the mob, at 
last thrusts the animal through the lungs. There is no skill 
in this, no praise for such a blow. A silence falls. The 
gallant bull stops a moment, looks round in a dazed way, 
coughs up a dark purple stream, and then, ignoring his 
tormentors, lies quietly down and dies. The crowd cheers 
him to the last, while the discomfited espada and his quadrillio 
make way for their successors. 

The fifth bull made a curious and unusual scene. Smell- 
ing the blood of his predecessors, he careered round the arena, 
only anxious to get out. Regardless of capas or toreros, he 
ceaselessly sought anexit. Thecrowd yelled to the President; 
handkerchiefs waved on all sides—a sign that the bull is no 
good and must be sent out. The arena is left empty save 
for the bull, who tranquilly walks round awaiting a loophole 
of escape. In a moment a gate swings back, and an old 
stable-man drives in the two tame bulls that took part in the 
opening procession. Each has a large bell on his neck, and 
they trot up to their wild colleague, sniff him and, very wisely, 
turn and run out. He trots after them, and all three dis- 
appear. The old man brings up the rear shouting and waving 
his stick, but taking great care to keep twenty yards away 
from the wild bull. 

The sixth bull is more anxious still to escape from the 
whole proceedings, and after a few half-hearted charges at 
the quadrillio clears the first barrier in a single bound, to the 
horror of the crowd pressing on the second barrier. There is 
a sauve qui peut in the inner circle, and after careering round 
wildly the bull again enters the arena, only once more to jump 
out again. Three times in all he does this before they can 
induce him to play, and then his shrift is short. The crowd 
calls him a “ false”’ bull and a thrust in the lung ends his 
career. Such false or half-hearted bulls are rare, and it 
was almost unprecedented to have two in the corrida. 

As if to compensate the indignant crowd, the last two 
bulls were of first-class temper and fought savagely and 
gamely before being despatched on their last journey. 
Two more horses were killed, and one picador gored and 
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trampled before their savage onslaught. The sum total, 
therefore, of the day was seven bulls and four horses killed, 
with two men badly injured. 

Partly to ascertain the fate of the latter, and partly to 
avoid being caught in the departing crowd, I left just before: 
the last bull fell, and hurried to the enfermerta. There a 
chalked-up notice said that the espada had received severe 
internal injuries and had been sent to hospital, but that the 
picador was doing well. 

At the door of the enfermeria a laconic dresser in a dirty 
white overall, having regarded me for a moment, said: 

“* Lo Sefior es Inglés? ” 

To my affirmative, “Si, Sefior,” he replied, in broad 
cockney: 

“So am I; used to be in the Army Medical Corps at 
Gibraltar.” 

*“* How did you come to leave the Service for this work?” 
I asked, much intrigued. 

“*T had a Spanish lady friend,” he explained simply, ‘“‘ and 
when she left the Rock for Barcelona, I came too. When 
later on she left me for a torero, it was too late to go back, but 
I got me a job here—a sort of compensation, I suppose! 
That’s ten years ago now, and I would like to see England 
again. But it'd be clink for me if I went back. What did 
you think of the fight? Very few English people like it.” 

We conversed for nearly half an hour, and he explained to 
me much of the technique of the bull-ring, exploding, mean- 
while, many myths popular in England, such as that bulls 
close their eyes in charging and cows don’t, or that no torero 
would face an angry cow. All the toreros, he told me, are 
carefully bandaged on trunk and legs and arms before fighting, 
so that if the horn enters their body or limbs, it will pierce, 
but not tear—a vitally important difference. The picadors, 
he said, are practically in armour, which explained to me 
how they came to suffer no hurt from being rolled on by 
their mounts. 

** Yes,” he added, “it’s cruel for the horses, but they’re 
practically worn out when we get them, and one or two 
charges put an end to their troubles. If they come out badly 
injured, they’re pole-axed on the spot. Don’t pity the bulls. 
They have a princely life until their day comes, and then 
ten minutes or so fighting with their blood up is not such a 
bad conclusion. Funny thing about them is that when 
they’re in a herd they’re as quiet as sheep. Ive often 
walked through a herd; but once alone their temper, or 
perhaps anxiety, makes them absolutely savage. That 
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was why that old cattle-man could drive that wild bull into 
a stall with a bit of a stick when the three came outside the 
arena. 

*“* As for the men—well, they know and take the risks, 
and if they ‘ cop it,’ it’s their own funeral. The pay is im- 
mense. Of the espadas fighting to-day, one got 10,000 
pesetas, another 9,000, and the third 8,000! Not bad for 
two hours’ work: and they are not at the top! In Madrid and 
Seville 20,000 pesetas would not be exceptional. All the 
others are paid in proportion. 

“Poor Vincente,” he concluded, referring to the injured 
espada, “‘is finished, live or die. Once the bull has got 
them down they can never come back. There is a mental 
element, something of the wild animal tamer in an espada’s 
make-up, and when that goes it’s just suicide to continue. 
The picador? Oh, no! He’ll be back all right. For those 
minor jobs you only need to keep your eyes open and keep 
moving. The espada does the dangerous work. You 
going? Oh, thank you—far too much; and it was nice 
seeing you. Adios, Sefior! Safe journey home!” 


NEWMAN CRAIG 


THE ANATOMY OF GENIUS 


As far as I am aware, no great thinker has ever produced 
a substantial study of genius itself, although the writings 
of Lombroso, Nisbet, Galton, and Havelock Ellis contain 
much searching inquiry into the “ pathology” of genius, 
heredity and genius, and the social strata from which genius 
has sprung. Lombroso has definitely associated genius 
with various forms of degeneracy, while Nisbet * took for 
his thesis the lines of Dryden: 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


It is a rash mortal, then, who dares to attempt even the 
most general and slender inquiry into the mind of genius. 
The half-humorous insistence of some writers, that patience 
holds so large a place in the composition of genius, is an 
immediate proof of its baffling mystery. Buffon declared 
that “‘le génie n’est autre chose q’une grande aptitude a la 
patience.” Then comes “the Sage of Chelsea” with his 
aphorism from Frederick the Great, ‘“‘ Genius means trans- 
cendant capacity for taking pains, first of all.” Incidentally 
the “first of all” clause is too often omitted in quotation. 
In our time we have the truly pungent and sardonic humour 
of an American savant. ‘‘ Genius,’’ Mr. Edison tells us, ‘“‘ is 
20 per cent. inspiration and 80 per cent. perspiration.”’ 

There is a passage in Huxley’s writings where the well- 
worn differentiation between “talent that does what it can 
and genius that does what it must,” is incisively handled. 
“The child who is compelled to draw as soon as he can 
hold a pencil, the Mozart who breaks into music as early; 
the boy Bidder who worked out the most complicated sums 
without learning arithmetic; the boy Pascal who evolved 
Euclid out of his own consciousness; all these may be said 
to have been impelled by instinct as much as the beaver 
and the bee. And the man of genius is distinct in kind 
from the man of cleverness, by reason of the working 
within him of strong, innate tendencies, which cultivation 
may improve, but which it can no more create than horti- 
culture can make thistles bear figs.’ Here Huxley has 
lumped the musician and the mathematician together as 
far as the problem of “innate tendencies” is concerned. 
Dare one venture beyond any such very general mixture 
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of faculties in an attempt to differentiate between the 
creative impulse and the intellectual faculty, and their 
respective contributions to the making of genius? 

f genius is often another word for inspiration, then 
artistic genius provides the most promising field of specu- 
lation. “‘ Talent,” says Mr. Havelock Ellis, “lies in doing 
a little better the things that other people do. But what 
we are agreed to call genius, though it is always hard to 
define it, is another matter. Genius lies in doing a new 
and original thing, even though the newness and originality 
may be so subtle that we can only feel and not express 
them.” Jiirgen-Meyer maintains that “‘ talent knows itself: 
it knows how and why it has reached a given theory; it 
is not so with genius, which is ignorant of the how and the 
why. Nothing is so involuntary as the conception of 
genius.” This recalls very readily Huxley and the “ innate 
tendencies ”’ of genius. In connection with creative genius, 
the degree of original inspiration seems to offer the only 
practical criterion. In a work of unquestioned genius, the 
inspiration is so strong that its author would almost certainly 
be unable to analyse its workings. This important, if fairly 
obvious, point of Jiirgen-Meyer with regard to the ignorance 
of how and why in the mind of genius is but a proof of the 
extraordinary force that inspiration may exert. A man 
with an unusually wide knowledge of Literature, Music, 
Art, and Philosophy once expressed to me his view of the 
workings of genius. He described it as a process of so 
conveying the thought of the subconscious into the conscious 
mind, that the images which lurk in the corners of the 
imagination may find the truest and most beautiful 
expression. 

Some time ago a popular magazine printed a symposium 
in which various distinguished living writers were invited 
to explain how they devised the plots and themes of their 
writings. A contemporary man of genius, Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, could only suggest that ideas lay about in his 
subconscious mind until they were ready to be extracted 
for use. 

The creative element in the human mind is largely, of 
course, dependent on external stimuli. The mind of an 
artist of genius is like a highly sensitized film; a moment’s 
exposure and a whole series of images takes shape thereon. 
This extraordinarily keen susceptibility of genius to sugges- 
tions provided by everyday life or quaint accidents of some 
kind of experience is a supremely important characteristic. 
It is this tendency which Lombroso calls ‘‘ hyperesthesia.”’ 
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From the point of view of his researches, this hyperesthesia 
is responsible for the neurosis and sudden irritations to 
which genius, and particularly the creative genius, must be 
abnormally liable. 

It is interesting to note one or two experiences in con-, 
nection with the flashing response of a very fertile mind to 
creative suggestion. A classic instance is associated with 
Coleridge’s unfinished Kubla Khan. The following is an 
abridgement of Coleridge’s own narrative in which he refers 
to himself in the third person. 


“The poet was staying down at a lonely farm-house 
on the confines of Somerset and Devon. In consequence 
of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been prescribed 
from the effects of which he fell asleep in his chair at the 
moment that he was reading the following sentence or 
words of the same substance in Purchas’s Pilgrimage. 
‘Here the Khubla Khan commanded a palace to be built 
and a stately garden thereunto. And thus ten miles of 
fertile ground were enclosed within a wall.’ Then he con- 
tinued for about three hours in a profound sleep, at least 
of the external senses, during which time he was sure that 
he could not have composed less than from two to three 
hundred lines—if that can be called composition in which 
all the images rose up before him as things, with a parallel 
production of the correspondent expressions and without 
any sensation or consciousness of effort. On awaking he 
appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the 
whole, and taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and 
eagerly wrote down the lines that are preserved. At this 
moment he was unfortunately called out by a person on 
business from Porlock, and detained by him above an hour, 
and on his return from his room found, to his no small 
surprise and mortification, that though he still retained 
some vague and dim recollection of the general purport of 
the vision, yet with the exception of some eight or ten 
scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed away 
like the images on the surface of a stream into which a 
stone has been cast, but, alas! without the after restoration 
of the latter.” 


Coleridge’s note provides an altogether remarkable record 
of a great poetic vision and an extraordinarily detailed 
analysis of inspiration. Two other instances are worthy of 
brief mention. Arnold Bennett tells us, in the preface to 
his masterpiece, The Old Wives’ Tale, that it was simply 
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suggested by the very ordinary spectacle of an elderly 
woman dining in a French restaurant. Edward Gibbon was 
sitting one evening in a church that had once been an 
ancient temple, standing high on the Capitol Hill. Some 
barefooted friars were singing the vespers, and suddenly, as 
he sat thinking, there flashed into his mind the idea of 
telling the story of how Rome and its temples and palaces 
fell into decay. So was conceived The Decline and Fail of 
the Roman Empire. Strictly speaking, it must be owned, 
an historian is not a complete creative artist, but the sugges- 
tion to the mind of a writer of genius may nevertheless be 
admitted. 

The suggestions and impressions, the bricks and straw 
with which genius builds are, of course, stored in the 
memory. Examples of immediate inspiration are especially 
illuminating for this inquiry, but the continuity and the 
memory of thousands of actual and visionary experiences 
provide the everyday stuff of creation. 

I venture, with due caution, to suggest a phrase that 
may possibly indicate the essential idea of creative genius. 
Perhaps if we think of it as INSPIRED VISION we shall have 
a clue which, considering the elusiveness of our subject, 
does provide something of a description and even of a 
criterion. Inspired vision is inevitably personal and there- 
fore provides for the essential originality of true genius. It 
applies equally to the poet’s view of dawn over mountains 
or to that of a great landscape painter. To take a concrete 
example from a sonnet by, perhaps, the greatest of all men 
of creative genius, describing the morning sun: 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 


In Shakespeare’s four brief lines there is a magic that 
belongs very obviously to the highest genius. This is the 
most perfect short achievement of inspired vision that I 
can recall. Compare it with a work of genius in another 
medium, one of Turner’s marvellous Alpine landscapes with 
the sun striking mountain peaks above the mists of a 
summer dawn, and you have the parallel inspiration of a 
great painter. The measure of creative genius has always 
seemed to me to reside essentially in the power of inspired 
vision. This quality, whether it shines through the won- 
derful first chapter of Great Expectations or the exalted 
chorus of “‘ the St. Matthew Passion,” is in its highest form 
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altogether overwhelming. Is not the stamp of genius the 
supreme expression of inspired vision, the result of a great 
harmony between the power of vision and the power to 
express that vision? 


t 


And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name, 


Creative art is surely the highest of all human faculties, 
for above the genius for scientific analysis, for action and 
administration, it is the astonishingly articulate expression 
of the human spirit. Milton in the Areopagitica describes a 
good book as “the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” The creative vision is not fettered by the limitations 
of instruments or formule or the fallibility of others. This 
freedom is superbly expressed by the Poet, the character of 
course, in 7mon of Athens: 


My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of wax *: no levell’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold; 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 
Leaving no tract behind. 


The intellectual impulse, expressing itself in action or 
in scientific or learned achievement, must, obviously, involve 
a very definite element of creative power. But this fact 
need not therefore impede a differentiation between intellec- 
tual and creative genius; the accepted expression “‘ in- 
tellectual genius”’ implies it. This is not only determined 
by the nature of the work concerned. It would surely be 
easier to compare the mind of Napoleon with that of Newton 
than to compare Tolstoy with Einstein. Power of intellect, 
amounting to genius, whether it be expressed in action, in 
scientific research, or scholarship, is largely independent of 
the creative impulse. There is, I think, a very wide difference 
between the imagination and vision of a great scientist, 
philosopher, and man of action, and the imagination and 
vision of a great artist. And here, perhaps, two words may 
offer a clue to the understanding of the master intellect, 
namely, CALCULATION and vUDGMENT. The vision of a 
scientist and that of a man of action provides inspiration 
which is checked by the more definitely intellectual faculties 


* A metaphor referring to wax writing-tablets. 
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of calculation and judgment, of analysis and logical thought. 
The experimental physicist calls on his imagination to 
suggest a promising experiment; the details of method and 
the possible results are checked by the calculating power of 
a highly organized brain. In the same way, a man of 
action will conceive a policy, and his judgment and critical 
analysis will check its wisdom and discover its weaknesses. 
These two faculties of judgment and calculation might 
appear to preside over the qualities of sheer intellect. They 
are not specific aptitudes, but ordinary faculties abnormally 
developed. When we speak of “ first-class brains” the 
expression has an almost mechanical significance. We 
envisage powerful instruments, fit to grapple with abstruse 
problems and capable of luminous comparison and under- 
standing. Great intellectual strength implies unusual powers 
of sheer apprehension. But here again the faculties of 
judgment and calculation control the acquisition of know- 
ledge. A freak memory will produce a “ Datas,” capable 
of extravagant feats of memory, but no one will require 
him as Prime Minister. 

Professor Whitehead, in his remarkable study, Science 
and the Modern World, has devoted one chapter to what 
he describes as “‘ The Century of Genius.” He expresses 
the arresting opinion that the present century is really 
living on the accumulated capital of ideas provided for it 
by the genius of the seventeenth century. “ It is,’ he says, 
“the one century which consistently, and throughout the 
whole range of human activities, provided intellectual 
genius adequate for the greatness of the occasion.” He 
reminds us that Shakespeare and Cervantes both died on 
the same day, April 23, 1616. Whitehead’s thesis, of 
course, is the contribution of science to the intellectual life 
of the modern world, so that his list of seventeenth-century 
giants is almost wholly composed of savants—Bacon, Harvey, 
Newton, Descartes, Milton, Kepler, Locke, Pascal, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz. The intellectual splendour of this century 
may, perhaps, be ascribed generally to the gradual assimi- 
lation of new ideas circulated during the Renaissance and 
Reformation. By the seventeenth century, philosophical 
and scientific thought was almost entirely rid of the shackles 
of medizval superstition and stereotyped premises. White- 
head’s argument is specially interesting, because genius, 
viewed in historical perspective, does to such an enormous 
extent betray the temper and energy of its day. In an 
age bristling with new ideas and much affected by some 
widespread influence like the Renaissance, genius will 
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naturally blossom like a plant in a sunny and well-watered 
garden. 

Once we exclude the creative impulse, genius may seem 
to imply nothing more than extraordinary intellect. This, 
however, would be a rather barren limitation. Is it not 
possible to admit that courage and force of character may 
so raise a man above his fellows, that he may be described 
as a genius without necessarily possessing an abnormal 
intellect? Personality may, quite obviously, amount to 
genius. 

In the case of Napoleon, the best example of genius in 
action, it may be said that courage and force of will were 
linked to an intellect so powerful, that the combination of 
all three qualities entitles him to be considered the greatest 
personality of all time. In addition to his resolution and 
his extraordinary brain, his physical powers were a superb 
vehicle for his tearing genius. His pulse was never more 
frequent that 62, and he had, to use his own words, “‘ the 
capacity for sleeping whenever I want to, and the incapacity 
for committing excesses in drinking and eating.”” Napoleon’s 
career reveals admirably the two main qualities of a great 
man of action—rapid and accurate vision and rapid and 
accurate execution. Both of these qualities must depend 
on exceptional powers of concentration, intense and sus- 
tained. His mind travelled like light, the speed enhanced 
by his enormous nervous energy. These latter charac- 
teristics are betrayed by certain specimens of his hand- 
writing, nothing more than a series of violent contractions 
of the hand which could not keep pace with the furious 
pace of his thoughts, a sort of involuntary shorthand. He 
had also developed to an extraordinary degree that memory 
for details which is altogether invaluable to the man of 
action to whom time means so much. He said himself, 
‘“‘T always know my position. I cannot remember a single 
Alexandrine, but I never forget a figure relating to my 
military situation.” 

His purely intellectual grasp was perhaps never better 
displayed than at the time when he was working on the 
Code Napoléon with his committee of jurists, or toiling with 
indomitable energy at the administration of a country lately 
swept by revolution. He excelled in the effective cross- 
examination of experts, a searching test of sheer mental 
acumen. 

The great men of action provide an eternally fascinating 
study, and I have merely turned to the greatest in order to 
illustrate a few aspects of one form of genius. But the 
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subject of the great captains recalls the passage with which 
Whitehead closes that chapter on “ The Century of Genius ”’ 
to which I have already referred. ‘‘ The moral of the tale 
is the power of reason, its decisive influence on the life of 
humanity. The great conquerors, from Alexander to Na- 
poleon, influenced profoundly the lives of subsequent 
generations. But the total effect of this influence shrinks 
to insignificance if compared to the entire transformation 
of human habits and human mentality produced by the 
long line of men of thought from Thales to the present 
day, men individually powerless, but ultimately the rulers 
of the world.” 

Perhaps an earlier suggestion requires some modification. 
I assumed that the creative impulse would generally be 
considered the highest form of genius. If emphasis be laid 
on positive results, then this claim may still be accepted. 

On the other hand, the supreme excellence to which a 
human being may attain and the rarest form of genius 
must be that for which it is difficult to find any other name 
than “the genius for life.’ There have been a few men 
and women whose extraordinary vitality of mind has been 
triumphantly manifest to all who have come into contact 
with them. Clemenceau, a brave and venerable figure of 
our own time, has two sayings which may be remembered 
in connection with this most difficult kind of genius. “A 
human life,” he says, ‘‘ should be a perfect work of art,” 
and he greatly cherishes Vauvenargues’s noble maxim, 
“pour exécuter de grandes choses il faut vivre comme si 
on ne devait jamais mourir.” It is obviously true that all 
values are relative to human life. Neither material nor 
spiritual wealth has any other significance, and, funda- 
mentally, the only thing worth living for is Life. Perhaps, 
then, the greatest genius is to be found among the masters 
of the spiritual life, Confucius, Buddha, or some radiant 
personality like Francis of Assisi. Wordsworth’s Character 
of the Happy Warrior is a great poet’s vision of the genius 
for life. The Happy Warrior is one 


Whose powers shed round him in the common strife 


Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace. 


C. M. WEEKLEY 


DECORUM IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


‘ 


I po not think a modern etiquette book exists. It has been 
suggested that one might be written with profit, giving 
advice on some such knotty points as “‘ How to evade engage- 
ments”; ‘‘ How to dispose of the unwanted elder ’’; ‘“‘ How 
to seat divorced people at a dinner-party ”’; ‘ How a girl 
may propose marriage with the maximum prospect of 
success ’’; etc., etc. 

In bygone days, however, such works abounded; and one 
of the most antique I have ever come across is a little volume 
in our library printed in the latter part of the reign of 
Charles II. It is called The Rules of Civility, or Certain Ways 
of Deportment observed amongst all persons of Quality upon 
Several Occasions. 

To whom did the little book originally belong? Its 
discoloured fly-leaf bears no name. Possibly its owner was 
Thomas Preston, third Viscount Tara, who in 1652 was 
sponsored by King Charles, and twenty-two years later fell 
in battle. 

The author tells us it was intended principally for young 
noblemen; and the fact that such rules and prohibitions were 
needed by the “upper ten” is a startling revelation of 
manners in that incredibly coarse though picturesque day. 

When conversation flags, as sometimes happens during 
house-parties, passages read aloud from this little chronicle 
have never failed to enliven the guests—a fact which has 
tempted me to make the following résumé, quoting as far 
as possible the words of the text. 

The instructions open on the threshold of a nobleman’s 
house. ‘* You must not put on your Hat unless his Lordship 
commands it; you must enter with your Gloves on, and 
when you are placed sit quietly upon your seat—not clapping 
your leg under your knee, nor playing with your Bandstrings, 
your Hat or your Gloves, etc., nor picking your Nose, nor 
Scratching. 

“‘ If his Lordship be set near the fire, you must be careful 
how you Spit into the chimney; much less must you play 
with the Tongs or tamper with the fire.” 

The conversation was to be regulated to a nicety, and if 
his Lordship chanced to interrupt it by a sneeze, the youth 
under tuition was not to ‘‘ bawl out ‘ God bless you, Sir,’ ” 
but to pull off his hat, bow handsomely, and invoke the 
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blessing sotto voce. And should he himself have the mis- 
fortune of being unable to forbear from sneezing, he must 
do it as gently as possible, “‘ and not shake the foundations 
of the House, as many people do.”’ 
' ‘In conference with a Person of Quality it would be sawcy 
n and ridiculous to pull him by the Buttons, Bandstrings, or 
2 Belt; and most of all to punch him in the Stomach. It is 
- also un-becoming to make Faces, to roul your Tongue in your 
y Mouth; to bite your Lips; to turn up your Moustaches; to i 
1 play with your Locks; to wink with your Eyes; to rub your | 
f Hands; crack your Fingers,” etc. 

Tact of a peculiar sort appears to have graced the con- 
e versation, for the young nobleman is cautioned a little later 
e | that it would be unmannerly to say to a lady of another: 
f | ‘I know her well, she is fat and swarthy like your Ladyship ” ; 
i. 
v 


or before a lady with a “‘ Camous ” nose: “ It does not become 
such a lady to pretend to be a beauty with that Camous 
Nose ’’; nor must he fall into the habit of saying by way of 
“ greeting: “‘ Good God, how ill-favouredly you look!” 
S The Chinese etiquette of four thousand years ago severely 
8 forbade any inquiry after the health of female relatives, yet 
1 permitted a newcomer to be asked at once his age and his 
most honourable name. So here it is laid down that though 
it was quite in order to say: “‘ I beseech you, Sir, of what age 
is Madam your wife?” it was not at all good manners to 
inquire of a husband concerning his wife’s health—‘“‘ unless 
she had some desperate fit of sickness.’”’ Doubtless the then 
“yearly event” in the lives of those unfortunate ladies 
made such inquiries indelicate. Certainly it would be 
neither indelicate nor necessary to inquire after the health 
of the record-making and breaking woman athlete of to-day, 
he lawn-tennis “ star,” the lone lady aviator! The pendulum 
8 took a long time to swing back in favour of our sex; but it 
0 has swung back almost to the full now, and we may indeed 
1 give thanks that we live in an age when it has done so. 
y From the minor shocks of life, however, women were to 
. be protected. Here is a piece of delicate attention: 
r | “It is indecent in the company of Ladies, or any other 
serious persons, to pull off your Cloak, to pull off your Periwig 
] or Doublet, to pair your nails, to pick your teeth, to scratch 
y your head or any other part, to mend your Garter or Shoe- 
f 
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string, or to call for your Gown or your Slippers to put 
yourself at ease.” 
The reception of a Person of Quality arriving from the 
country or after a long absence was an oppressively formal 
e affair. The Glove must be removed, the ground touched 
VOL. XCIV 10 
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with the hand, the “ congey ”’ made soberly and deliberately 
—without haste or embarrassment—“‘otherwise it may fall 
out that the Person of Quality, bowing civilly towards you, 
may have a blow in the Face with your Head for his pains.” 

In the case of a Lady of Quality the ordeal was even mote 
severe; and if she happened to be young and comely the 
unhappy swain must have suffered the tortures of Tantalus, 
for thus ran the cruel ordinance: “ You cannot address 
yourself to salute her with respect unless she vouchsafes to 
advance and tender her Cheek; and in that Case too you are 
only to pretend to salute her by putting your Head to her 
Hoods ”’! ; 

The table manners of the day appear to have called for 
most correction; and our author labours valiantly, through 
many pages, to instil a fit decorum. 

One can picture the scene at one of those banquets. The 
great dining-room lighted by wax candles in sconces round 
the walls between panels of rich damask; the floor carpeted 
with loosely woven rush matting; the wide hearth in which 
burns a fire in a brazier; the long table with tall candlesticks 
set among the dishes, the tankards of ale, and strong waters 
and French wines. It was “ more decent” for the men to 
sit down at table with their cloaks and swords on, and the 
whole company kept on their hats. One can see the men’s 
flushed faces under those round hats and dark periwigs; the 
heavy cloaks flung back revealing rich-hued, wide-skirted, 
lace-cuffed coats; lace cravats; long waistcoats. In a pause 
in the hubbub of voices the watchman’s cry may be heard 
from the street below, where a line of coaches is drawn up 
against the gutter, announcing that all’s well and that it is 
a fine night. And one can picture the scenes of disorder 
towards the end of the meal when the company, having drunk 
well, begin to fling the dessert about among one another. 

“You must not by any awkward gesture show any signs 
that you are hungry, nor fix your Eyes upon the meat as if 
you would devour all. 

“Tis not manners as soon as you are set at the table to 
bawl out, ‘I eat none of this, I eat none of that; I care for 
no Rabbit; I love nothing that tastes of Pepper, Nutmeg, 
Onyons,’ etc. 

“* How hungry soever you be, it is not decent to eat hastily 
or ravenously, as if you would choke yourself. You must be 
cautious of scraping your knife against the Dishes, or clatter- 
ing with your Plate: those kind of noises do many times give 
alarm to the Company, and make them take notice of your 
Stomach, which otherwise possibly they might not regard.” 
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One is reminded of Dr. Johnson’s, ‘‘ a fool would have 
swallowed that! ”’ by the following: 

‘Tf you happen to burn your Mouth, you must endure it 
if possible; if not you must convey what you have in your 
Mouth privately upon your Plate, and give it away to the 
Footman—for though civility obliges you to be neat, there 
is no necessity you should burn out your Guts.” 

But I think the limit is reached by what follows next. 
Remember, it is a young nobleman who is being instructed, 
and it is the banquet of a “‘ Person of Quality” that he is 
attending! 

“You must cut your Meat into small pieces, and not put 
great Gobbets into your Mouth that may bunch out your 
Cheeks like a Monkey. You must not gnaw your Bones too 
clean, nor shake nor break them at the Table with anything 
for the marrow. 

“To blow your Nose publicly at the Table without hold- 
ing your Napkin before your Face; to claw your Head, etc., 
to belch, hawk, and tear anything up from the bottom of 
your Stomach are things intolerably sordid; and you must 
forbear them as much as you can, or at least conceal them. 

“Some there are who stuff till they give themselves the 
Hickup; or eat themselves out of breath, and will pant like a 
broken-winded Horse; but they are not to be indured.” 

And how will our modern fastidiousness, which shudders at 
the foreigners’ use of the tooth-pick, find credible the fact that 
it was only when persons of quality were present that the 
picking of the teeth at table with knife and fork was pro- 
hibited! If the company consisted of lesser fry this was, 
presumably, allowed—just as it appears to have been only 
at the table of a Person of Honour that it was “ uncivil to 
put up any Fruit or Sweetmeats in your Pocket, or to set by 
anything upon your Plate to carry it away with you, unless 
you are pressed or commanded.” 

The correct thing was to toss off your wine in one draught: 
it was ‘‘ too familiar” to sip it, or even to empty your glass 
in two or three draughts. I do not know if drinking was as 
excessive in those days as it became later: the “‘ three-bottle 
man” was, of course, the creature of a subsequent date. 
But no doubt there was much ending of the evening under 
the table in the days of the Stuarts also. 

The womenkind were excluded from these carousals. 
They spent quiet evenings in their own company: a little 
music, a little needlework, and so to bed—there to await, in 
wr curtained four-posters, the advent of their tipsy 
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There is a bit of advice in the chapter on Clothes which 
might be followed with much profit to-day: 

“We must make our Cloaths with respect to our shape, 
our condition and our age.” Those billowing figures that 
we see encased in sheaths intended only for the slim, those 
balustrade understandings displayed to above the knee, 
those triple chins so emphasized by the “ cloche ” hat—the 
world would certainly be a lovelier place without them. 
And “‘ mutton dressed as lamb ” might meditate on this: 

** An old Man or Woman trim’d up like young People of 
eighteen would make us believe they had spruc’d themselves 
so for no other end but that they might go neatly and in 
Pomp to their Graves.” 

In conclusion, to show how greatly superior were the 
manners of his day to those of the past, our author makes the 
following comparisons: 

“Formerly it was lawful to spit on the ground before a 
Person of Quality if we trod upon it with the Foot; at present 
it is rude. Formerly we might hawk before a Person if we 
did not speak whilst we were hawking, now ’tis otherwise. 
Formerly we might dip our Bread in the Sawce if we had not 
bit it before, now ’twou’d be clownish. Formerly if any- 
thing in our Mouths was offensive we had liberty to convey it 
out as well as we could and throw it upon the ground; now 
tis intolerable.” 

And casting his imagination forward, he thinks it not 
impossible that to his labours may yet be added (by one 
“‘ingeneously Contemplative ”’) advice that would befit the 
customs of a future age—an age when manners might con- 
ceivably reach a standard even loftier than his own. 


It has been said that the living are the guests of the dead. 
Our ghostly hosts have entertained us through the pages of 
this little vestige of the past; and they have taught us, surely, 
contentment with our lot. For although future generations 
may look upon our unscientific eating and thinking and 
giving in marriage much as we look upon the customs of the 
seventeenth century, the study of the latter through the 
pages of this little book will make us feel, like Thoreau, that 
we have been born in the most estimable place in all the 
universe and in the very nick of time. 
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MACHIAVELLI gave a useful adjective to the languages of 
Europe, and on that account alone he will probably remain, 
for all time, the type of the unscrupulous political theorist. 
Most modern writers, it is true, following Macaulay, show 
a tendency to whitewash his memory, but the word 
** Machiavellian ”’ is still with us, while the von Bernhardis 
of later ages are already almost forgotten, at any rate in 
this country. Yet Machiavelli had an illustrious predecessor, 
whose name and work, little known in the West, is still 
celebrated in India. The standard treatise on Indian 
Statecraft far exceeds Machiavelli’s famous Prince in its 
insistence on the ruthlessness of the ideal autocrat, and its 
application of different standards to public and private 
ethics. Where Machiavelli advised the ruler to emulate 
the lion and the fox, the Indian writer leaves out the lion, 
and in general, as we hope to show, he goes many stages 
beyond the Florentine in his almost morbid delight in 
treacherous and underhand methods. 

A distinguished student of Indian life and thought 
recently remarked on the stern realism of much of Indian 
popular literature. Men and women, he observed, are, to 
the fabulist, weak and erring, and the only hope for society 
lies in the rule of a strong, wise, and unscrupulous ruler. 
This, it was noticed at the time, is not quite what Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues are being told; and we might 
venture the suggestion that the perusal of a representative 
collection of the proverbs and fables which are still familiar 
currency in every village would be a refreshing and salutary 
change of diet from indigestible masses of evidence. 

Further, as a temporary relief from manifestos and the 
Press, we should like to recommend to the Commissioners, 
if they would combine the useful with the diverting, a study 
of the work which is the subject of this article. They 
would find in it, incidentally, a striking correspondence 
with the popular view of polity—a circumstance which is 
not altogether surprising, for India’s memory is a long one, 
and this strange production, as it seems to us, though 
written long ago, has, rightly viewed, far more relevancy 
to present-day India than, for instance, the Republic of 
Plato to modern Greece. It has been quoted by the Indian 
poets and legal writers of many centuries as the great 
repository of political wisdom, and it has served as the 
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model for divers later treatises. It can hardly be doubted 
that it gives, at the least, a faithful picture of some state 
methods under the traditional system of an autocratic 
monarchy, advised by Brahman statesmen, which was the 
only system known to autonomous Hindu India. A furthér 
proof of the importance and prestige of this work is the 
fact that it is traditionally ascribed to one of India’s very 
greatest statesmen—Chanakya, the famous Minister of 
Chandragupta, first universal Emperor of India, and con- 
queror of Seleukus Nikator, the Macedonian successor of 
Alexander the Great. As a matter of fact, it is almost 
certainly many centuries later than Chandragupta, but its 
author, whoever he may have been, obviously had an inside 
knowledge of all the details of Court and governmental 
methods in a considerable Indian State in the good old 
times. 

This work of Chanakya (or Kautilya, The Crooked) is 
known as the Artha-sastra, or ‘‘ Science of Practical Govern- 
ment,” and it deals, not only with politics in the restricted 
sense, but with military matters, architecture, mining, and 
numerous other subjects. In the following paragraphs 
only the merest sketch of some of the more remarkable 
portions of the work has been attempted. 

The first book, on the training of a King, makes it clear 
that the King, though nominally absolute, is beset with 
Brahman counsellors, whose advice he is bound to respect. 
It is therefore of the greatest importance that he shall be 
sure of his Ministers. ‘‘ Assisted by his Prime Minister 
and his High Priest he shall, by offering temptations, examine 
the character of Ministers.” ‘“‘A woman spy, under the 
guise of an ascetic, may allure each Chief Minister one 
after the other, saying, ‘The Queen is enamoured of thee 
and has made arrangements for thy entrance into her 
chamber; besides this, there is also the certainty of large 
acquisitions of wealth.’ If they discard the proposals, 
they are pure. This is called love allurement.” Other 
forms of allurement are by fear, by offers of money, and by 
religion. Those who have been tested under all allurements 
shall be employed as Ministers, while those who have fallen 
to temptation shall be appointed in mines, timber forests, 
and manufactories. 

After the Ministers comes the Institution of Spies, to 
which several chapters are devoted. Spies are grouped 
under classes, they are honoured by the King with money 
and titles, and their task is to ascertain the purity of the 
characters of the King’s servants. A detailed picture is 
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given of an elaborate organization of espionage. Secret 
service agents are sent out in all directions to spy on the 
people as well as the officials. They are disguised in every 
conceivable way, as scholars, ascetics, merchants, and so on. 
A special class of secret agents is the desperadoes and 
poisoners. Much depends on this system, for on contented 
subjects are conferred honours and rewards, while the dis- 
affected are to be brought round by conciliation and gifts, or 
by sowing dissension and by punishment. 

In the chapter on the Protection of Princes we are told 
that Princes have a notorious tendency to eat up their 
begetters. They must therefore be watched from birth. 
If necessary they may be debauched. When a Prince is 
fond of liquor he shall be given drugged liquor. Secret 
emissaries may kill an abandoned Prince by poison or 
otherwise. 

The harem is equally suspect, and there is an account of 
the carefully designed harem buildings, of their protection, 
and of the institution of eunuchs. The harem is a place 
of terrible danger, and a gruesome list is given of cases in 
which kings have been murdered in their women’s apart- 
ments. In this connection we are incidentally afforded a 
realistic picture of the dwarfs and Amazon guards and 
other quaint institutions of palace life. The King must be 
shielded against assassination in public as well as at home; 
he has to take special precautions against poisoners; he is 
attended by physicians and persons capable of detecting 
poisons. His clothes are kept under seal, and weapons, 
fire, and poison are debarred to the musicians that play 
before him. 

Books II and III deal with the duties of Government 
Inspectors, and the repression of evil-doers. They are 
largely concerned with economic and social matters and throw 
considerable light on contemporary life. It is as impossible, 
we are told, for a Government servant not to peculate as 
it is impossible not to taste honey or poison placed on the 
tongue. The State regulates every department of life, and is 
not above taking a share in gambling profits. 

In Book IV, on the “‘ Removal of Thorns,” i.e. dangers 
to the State, the author is in his element. Details are given 
of the methods by which the King can rid himself of a 
Minister of whom he is tired; he may, for instance, be sent 
on an expedition and killed by desperadoes during the 
action. If a suspected person is a judge, a spy may appear 
as the friend of an injured person and offer the judge a 
bribe. If he accepts he is to be denounced. Spies dis- 
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guised as robbers, herdsmen, and hunters may mix with 
criminals and conspire with them to attack villages previously 
stocked with counterfeit gold. During the tumult the 
criminals may be ambushed and killed, or drugged and 
captured. Accused persons may, if able- bodied, be tortured 
to elicit confessions, though precautions are to be taken 
that the innocent are not convicted. (Principles of equity 
are, indeed, observed to some extent throughout this part.) 
Torture of women shall be half the prescribed standard; 
Brahmans shall, apparently, not be tortured at all. Torture 
is by beating, by suspension, by burning, exposure, or the 
water-tube; it may be varied day by day. Specially severe 
punishments are enacted for swindling; for instance, if a 
master of a household uses unauthorized seals or orders 
he may be condemned to death. The code is, as regards 
punishments, a terribly severe one, the principle of an eye 
for an eye being considerably improved upon. An interest- 
ing rule is that if a judge causes the parties to leave the 
court by tiring them with delay, or “asks what ought not 
to be asked,’’ he shall be severely punished. If a low-caste 
man calls himself a Brahman he shall either have his eyes 
destroyed by a poisonous ointment or—be fined. For 
selling rotten flesh the penalty may be the amputation of 
two legs and a hand, and for spreading a false rumour, 
hanging. For forcing an entrance into the royal harem 
the punishment is burning alive, except for Brahmans, who 
are hanged. If aman steals a cart, boat, or minor quadruped 
he may have a leg cut off, and if he hurts the nose of another, 
he may lose his fingers. It is an offence to mount the roof 
of one’s house after midnight, but a charioteer who cries, 
** Get out,” cannot be punished for a collision. 

In Book V methods of replenishing the treasury are 
detailed. No methods are ruled out as unworthy. The 
people are to be flattered or threatened or deceived into 
handing over what they are capable of paying. For instance, 
the Collector-General may raise subscriptions by falsely 
pretending that they are needed to carry out specified 
public works. Spies posing as citizens are to revile those 
who pay small amounts. A spy may become partner of a 
rich merchant and cause himself to be robbed when money 
has been amassed after a sale. Those who maintain 
prostitutes shall collect revenue with the help of women 
noted for their youth and beauty. Religious fears and 
superstitions are also to be enlisted to assist the exchequer, 
for here as elsewhere Kautilya takes special delight in making 
religion the instrument of statecraft. The King may set 
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up a statue of a god or an altar, or open a sacred place 
for ascetics, and then collect subscriptions to pay for the 
religious ceremonies, or to avert a pretended evil omen. 
Miraculous appearances are engineered, evil spirits in trees 
are impersonated, and the credulous crowds that assemble 
are suitably mulcted. Corporations and the rich can be 
cheated of their property or accused of crimes and made 
to suffer forfeit. 

In treating of suppression of treason the author is 
particularly ingenious. For example, a spy may instigate 
the brother of a seditious Minister and, with whatever 
inducements may be necessary, bring him to the King 
for an interview. The King, having conferred on him the 
title to the property of his seditious brother, may cause 
him to attack the brother, and when he murders him ‘‘ with 
@ weapon or with poison,” he shall be put to death in the 
same spot as a fratricide—in case his gratitude should 
wane. Similarly, a mendicant woman, having captivated 
the wife of a seditious Minister by administering ‘‘ medicines 
to excite the feelings of love,” may, through the wife, contrive 
to poison the Minister. A woman of bad character under 
the guise of the Queen may be caught in the apartment 
of such a Minister, or a physician-spy may make the 
Minister believe he has an incurable disease and contrive 
to poison him while prescribing diet and medicine. ‘‘ Such 
are the secret measures to get rid of seditious persons.” 

So far the author has confined himself to home adminis- 
tration. But foreign affairs are given almost equal atten- 
tion, and here too an elaborately organized host of spies 
and secret agents—less restrained, if anything, than the 
home brigade by any scruple whatsoever—seem to be the 
most important element for promoting the royal interests. 
War with neighbour states may break out at any time, 
and the King must make his plans in advance. He should, 
for instance, in his treatment of ‘‘ Corporations of Warriors ”’ 
(the meaning is not very clear) try to win them over— 
apparently in peace-time—for his own ends by gifts and 
conciliation. If, however, they show opposition, he should 
sow dissension among them on occasions when disputations 
occur about points of science, arts, gambling, or sports. 
Desperadoes shall excite their jealousy in taverns and 
theatres, and legal disputes and quarrels over questions of 
precedence shall be encouraged. Women are to be freely 
employed; the temptress may act in conjunction with a 
desperado, the latter despatching a lover at the appointed 
meeting-place, or the lady may poison the lover without 
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assistance. An ascetic may apply poisoned ointment, pre- 
tending that it is a love-charm; accomplices then ascribe the 
incident to another party. 

In the Books which deal with war it is clearly laid down 
that a fair fight should be avoided if possible, but the King 
who has a strong army, who has succeeded in his intrigues, 
and who has taken precautions against danger, may under- 
take an open fight. Otherwise a treacherous fight is far 
preferable, and the author expatiates on treachery with 
manifest enthusiasm. Military force, he remarks, is not 
sufficient to destroy the enemy; deceit is also necessary, 
for “the arrow shot by an archer may or may not kill a 
single man; but skilful intrigue devised by wise men can 
kill even those that are in the womb.”’ If he is unfortunately 
compelled to fight fairly, the King appeals to the loyalty 
of his troops and assures them that he too is the paid servant 
of the State. It is useless to fight against odds, and it is 
better to slay the enemy’s Commander-in-Chief by treachery. 
The inevitable spies, poisoners, and other ruffians are sent 
over the border and set to work in various disguises for this 
purpose. Methods of spreading false rumours and starting 
panics are given, but the enemy is, naturally, specially 
vulnerable when off his guard in a place of worship. Mecha- 
nical contrivances can cause the temple wall to fall on him, 
and stones or weapons may be showered on him from above. 
Or weapons kept inside the body of an idol may be thrown 
at him. Or by removing the fastenings under his seat he 
may be made to fall into a pit containing pointed spears. 
Water should be vitiated, poisoned grain may be sent to 
hostile forts, poisonous snakes thrown on sleeping men. 
Hollow idols can be used as places of concealment for 
murderers. A very curious suggestion is the following: 
an ascetic, pretending to be four hundred years old, invites 
a hostile King to visit him. The King is told that the ascetic 
is about to enter the fire which renews his youth, and is 
invited to attend with his wives and children. He is then 
overpowered. Horse merchants may similarly murder him 
or make their horses trample on him, while he is discussing 
a purchase; or soothsayers and astrologers may invite him 
to sacrifices and slay him during their performance. 

On the restoration of peace in a conquered country the 
King shows up in a more favourable light. He should 
cover the enemy’s vices with his own virtues by strict 
observances of his duties; he should bestow rewards and 
remit taxes, and adopt the dress, language, and mode of 
life of the people. Moreover, he should follow them in the 
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faith with which they celebrate their national festivities. 
The King is, however, not actuated by pure magnanimity; 
in fact it is evident that his sole aim is to secure himself in 
possession of his new territory. Here, as ever, it is the 
end, not the means, that matters. Nevertheless, the King 
as conqueror certainly appears in a temporarily benevolent 
guise very different from the sinister figure of most of the 
work. But the impression is a fleeting one, for the last 
Book, entitled Secret Means, consists of a long list of 
obscure medicinal and magic recipes to enable the user 
to injure his enemy. This he may do by sending him to 
sleep, by killing him outright, by blinding or maiming him, 
by giving him a terrible disease, or by sending him mad, 
according to the recipe used. Other recipes enable the 
user to fast, to see in the dark, to become invisible, to pass 
through fire uninjured, or to change his colour. The note 
of these last pages is one of dark and devilish chicanery. 

In the above account much that is of great interest 
has had to be omitted as not strictly relevant to the purpose 
of this article, which is merely to indicate some of the more 
striking contents of a unique work. Nor is it to our purpose 
to do more than draw attention to the obvious similarity 
between the Artha-sastra and Machiavelli’s Prince. The 
Indian statesman’s treatise certainly deserves to be more 
widely known than it is at present,’ outside India, though 
neither as literature nor for its historical interest is it on a 
level with the masterpiece of the Italian patriot. Both 
works have a strong religious background, both consider 
the welfare of the monarch and the monarchical State as 
the supreme end, and both regard all means that conduce 
to that end as justifiable and even praiseworthy. It is 
not unfair, moreover, to deduce from the Artha-sastra what 
is known of the Prince, that it represents, in considerable 
measure, the reduction to system of the prevailing policy 
of the time. There are plenty of reasons for concluding 
that the Artha-sastra must have been based, in part at 
least, on history, though the author, more Indico, writes as 
a theorist, and does not as a rule take his instances, like 
Machiavelli, from historical events. 

The cynical opportunism of the Artha-sastra was remarked 
on long ago by more than one subsequent writer, and 
its immorality is, naturally, frequently at variance with 
Hindu religious precepts. Yet it has always, and rightly, 
been treated as a work of the greatest importance, the 
supreme example of the views of a cunning, wise, and 
unscrupulous statesman; and there has never been any 
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question of belittling it as an intentional satire, or a 
ponderous joke, or a forgery. It is a genuine document, 
and while it would be as unjust and ungenerous to regard 
it as representative of the views of modern Indian 
politicians as it would be to impute to Mussolini the senti- 
ments and policy of Machiavelli, it would be hardly less 
absurd to ignore its interest and importance to all students 
of history and politics. At the lowest estimate, it undoubt- 
edly gives a partially true picture of actual facts relating 
to an era which has little or no history. It is many 
centuries old, yet the conditions of life on which it is 
founded, notably Brahman domination, the caste system, 
and the jealous seclusion of the zenana, are not yet ancient 
history. The Indian people are still credulous and easily 
led. The traditional ascription of the work, through the 
centuries, to a statesman of legendary greatness, and its 
having served as a model for subsequent works on polity, 
are facts which are not without significance. Finally, it 
can be safely asserted that no serious treatise on statesman- 
ship of quite so extreme a character has ever appeared 
elsewhere in the world. 


By a Non-BRAHMAN 
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